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HOLTPCORIALS 


Darwin Debunked “In our universities today scientific hypotheses 
have the status of religious dogmas.” This state- 


ment was made by “the activity that supplanted football” at the University 
of Chicago — Mortimer Adler. He felt constrained to reach this conclusion 
after an hour's quizzing which followed an address on “Defense of Man 
Against Darwin.” 

Criticism of faith in a religious dogma is a common experience; yet many 
of those who challenge the validity of faith will utilize it in the adoption of 
scientific hypotheses. How many of those who accept Darwin actually know 
what he thought and taught? How many of these same people know which 
elements of Darwinism have been debunked by the modern evolutionist? 
How many of those who have implicit faith in the evolutionary theory know 
the contributive argumentation? They accept human creations and reject 
God’s. 

In differentiating men from apes, Adler said that men “make artistically,” 
“machinofacture,” “communicate ideas,” and that “only human society is con- 
stitutional or political.” He rejected the possibility of a common ancestor. 

In place of Darwin’s hypothesis, Adler proposed two alternatives: 1) a 
theory of “emergent evolution,” in which a higher species evolves from a 
lower with no intermediate forms; 2) the possibility of man’s special creation 
by God in His own image. 

At about the same time that Adler was expounding his thoughts in evolu- 
tion, newspapers and magazines reported the discovery of the Hotu Man in 
an Iranian cave. Scientists insist that the Hotu Man was a contemporary of 
the Neanderthal Man and the Piltdown Man, yet the skeletons could readily 
be duplicated among modern people. This new discovery will probably call 
for adjustments in evolutionary thinking. 

One of evolution’s great evils is the effect it has had on man’s social 
philosophy. When man lacks faith in God and His revelation, he accepts 
errant human proposals. Modern society is quite inadequately acquainted 
with Christian doctrine. In the schools of America, students have been sat- 
urated with evolution. Darwin’s differentiation of species, conflict between 
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them, and survival of the fittest have reached the status of religious dogma. 
Apply the three steps to human society, and you have a significant explanation 
for our cataclysmic conditions. 

What hope is there for society if man does not love God and his fellow 
man? Will a child not succumb to environmental influences, including false 
philosophies, unless he is constantly directed into the paths in which God 
would have him walk? Those who oppose intensive and extensive Christian 
education should bow their heads in shame. H. G. 


Our Transition Mania Ovr editorial activities were interrupted when 

. a colleague stepped in. In the course of the 
conversation he expressed his annoyance at the constant reference to “transi- 
tion” in our day. He felt that we were the victims of a transition mania, 
with the result that stability and adherence to fundamentals are vanishing 
from public thinking. 

This observation seems worthy of some consideration for educators. It is 
true that the press and the radio caution and alarm us with their constant 
reminders that we are in transition from a normal to a defense economy; that 
business will be increasingly affected by this transition; that the family as an 
institution is in transition; that we must recognize the transition through which 
our schools and the whole educational system are currently passing. 

True, all culture is more or less in a constant state of flux. Hence, changes 
are natural and inevitable. Change is indispensable for growth. However, 
the connotation attached to transition implies a radical change, a discarding 
of the old and a substitution of it by something new. That point of view is 
our danger spot. The emphasis on the new tends to obliterate the old and 
to cause established and time-tested fundamentals to become lost. The pres- 
ent general social unrest, insecurity, and state of fear seem to indicate the 
results. 

This general situation has its repercussions in the realm of education. 
Since schools are social institutions, they are affected by cultural trends. The 
school of yesterday is considered outmoded by the transitionists, and the 
school of tomorrow is predicted to be a different institution from the school 
of today. Hence, educators must constantly shift to new principles and apply 
new methods. They lose their sense of stability and become confused. 

Changes in educational thought and practice are as inevitable as those in 
other social areas. Naturally, these changes call for adjustments. This does 
not imply, however, that basic and fundamental principles be relegated to 
the scrap pile. For example, the democratic relationship between teacher 
and pupil today cannot and does not substitute pupil whim and notion for 
teacher authority and responsibility. The modern recognition of varied pupil 
activity in the learning process does not justify superficiality in teaching the 
fundamental subjects. Let us keep our balance and not become alarmed by 
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the transitionists who try to frighten us with their cry “Wolf, wolf!” because 
they see danger in stability. St. Paul’s directive may well be our compass in 
steering our total program of Christian education in the parish and in the 
church at large through the billowy sea of change in our world: “Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” Tks 


Higher Education ‘1 Chicago’s Loop a model of a nine-year-old boy 

returning to school was displayed in a store win- 
dow. His hand was clutching a strap, from which dangled three schoolbooks. 
The titles of the books were How to Use Psychology in Business, Intelligence 
at Work, and Engineer's Manual of Statistics. 

It was probably not the window trimmer’s intention to suggest to the 
window shopper that he become concerned about the erudition of a fourth 
grader. Nevertheless, the circumstance does encourage a bit of reflection. 

It seems rather obvious that more and more time is being spent in schools 
on having pupils and students become concerned with, and pass judgment 
on, rather involved problems. Quite frequently the facts which are essential 
to an intelligent discussion are missing. Teachers are at times tempted to 
believe that they have had a successful day if they have evoked a discussion 
involving wide participation. This type of thing can easily degenerate into 
a useless time-passing procedure. Pupils quickly discover that they can fritter 
away precious hours by suggesting interest in a topic through unbridled 
chatter. 

In addition to providing a Christian training, Lutheran schools have en- 
joyed a reputation for discipline and mastery of the tools of learning. These 
virtues should not be lost. A chaotic society is hopeless. Freedom depends 
on control. One cannot live happily and comfortably in an environment which 
lacks tested and approved restrictions. 

Velocity of learning is directly dependent on mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing. A well-constructed automobile can be driven at high speeds without 
much concern for breakdowns. A vehicle hastily thrown together without 
regard for high quality workmanship will expose the defects on frequent 
occasions and make unsatisfactory progress. 

Acquisition of the tools of learning is of particular significance in the pri- 
mary grades. The importance of high-class teaching in these grades cannot 
be overemphasized. The foundation must be strong. The superstructure can- 
not be sturdier than its support. The thought that “anybody knows enough 
to teach the little kids” must be relegated to the past. 

To summarize, it is suggested that extreme care be exercised not to make 
children disciples of Aeolus. The art of filibuster is not a prime requisite to 
good citizenship. Children should be equipped with those skills and abilities 
which permit them to make intelligent adjustments to life’s needs and respon- 
sibilities. H. G. 


He Planned in His Purpose of Love 


GERTRUDE DOEDERLEIN 


God has allowed us to know the 
secret of His plan, and it is this: He 
proposes in His sovereign will that 
all human history shall be consum- 
mated in Christ, that everything that 
exists in heaven or earth shall find its 
perfection and fulfillment in Him. 
Eph. 1:3, 22-23. 

His plan—so often we lose sight 
of it in just another day in the class- 
room. And we wonder what is wrong. 
We lose sight when we see before us 
poor answers, halting recitations, in- 
attentiveness, forgotten homework, 
and a certain number of pages to be 
covered. It is no wonder we bog 
down when we let the little things 
become so important they leave no 
room for the big ultimate goal — His 
plan of redemption. 

It takes all of our human resources 
even to attempt to grasp the glory of 
His plan for us. It requires courage 
to stare down the little obstacles. It 
takes a sharpened, ever alerted mind 
to keep before our dim eyes the pro- 
vision of our heavenly Father, that 
every waking moment of our lives is 
activated by His limitless, boundless 
purpose of love. 

We poor, insignificant people, 
chained down by time and space, are 
touching the Infinite. We are respond- 
ing to God in His infiniteness. That 
makes every moment rather special, 
does it notP How do we ever dare 
become bored or calloused or mechan- 
ical in the presence of such a chal- 
lenge? In the light of this considera- 
tion our plans for teaching receive a 
new impetus. His plan is that all 


human history shall be consummated 
in Christ, the Redeemer of men. 

The curve of human life as it is 
lived, all the little segments into which 
learning and growing has been di- 
vided, mean nothing unless they are 
drawn together into a unified move- 
ment toward a response to God. The 
teaching of subject matter, of Bible 
accounts, catechism, memory work, 
prayer, the learning to lose the self 
in worship, in work and play with 
others, all the avenues that time and 
space and human experience offer, 
must be linked with our fellow men 
to His plan. 

Christ fitted Himself into the lim- 
its of our experience so that we might 
catch a glimpse of His plan and pur- 
pose of love on our level. The Chris- 
tian Year, as it has come to be ob- 
served in the Church, depicts this 
cycle of the life of Christ on earth. 
Its liturgies and prayers give an or- 
dered framework for worship. There 
is hardly a better pattern for learning, 
growing, and living in God’s plan than 
the Christian Year. 

Is the Christian Year observed and 
utilized as consistently as a number 
of seasonal holidays that seem to be 
very much in evidence in the learning 
situations of some of our schools? We 
believe not. Therefore it is hoped 
that the suggestions which follow will 
give renewed focus on, and ordered 
unity to the varied programs in use 
wherever Christian learning is fos- 
tered. 

Since very young Christians are un- 
der consideration, it is important to 
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begin with their interests on a spon- 
taneous note, and proceed to a more 
ordered plan. Incidental impressions, 
questions, environment, furnish young 
children with impetus to gather more 
information. They are interested pri- 
marily with situations in which they 
are personally involved. They move 
toward an understanding of rules. 
Thoughts of God have concerned most 
of them for some time. 


It is important that children speak 
their thoughts and have opportunity 
to discuss them with their parents and 
their teacher. Daily talks nourish and 
deepen thoughts about God. The fol- 
lowing are sample thoughts for dis- 
cussion: 


God is very good to us. He made the 
warm summer days for swimming, play- 
ing, and picnics. The winter He made 
for sleigh riding and snow and frosty 
days. 

He made us and gave us to Mother 
and Father so they should be happy, 
and we should be happy because we 
have them. It is just a little of the hap- 
piness all of us will have when we come 
together someday in heaven. 

If God is so strong and so wise, does 
He bother about a little child? 

He made Himself into a baby and 
grew up so that all people, little and big, 
should feel close to Him and not be 
afraid. Jesus is strong and wise, and He 
has given us so many signs of His love 
that it seems strange when children for- 
get all about Him. They are so busy en- 
joying what He sends that they forget. 
They act as though God had nothing to 
do with the wonderful world, and yet 
He planned it all for them. 

They use God’s world to amuse them- 
selves and never think of Him or heaven. 
They forget that heaven is so much 
nicer than this world. They forget to 
thank God. They think they own every- 
thing. 
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More thoughts suggested for dis- 
cussion are: being kind to others; dis- 
obedience and punishment; saying 
“Thank you” for things God made; 
belonging to Jesus. 

One teacher used the Beatitudes for 
short daily talks before devotions with 
her children in Grades One to Three. 
Another discussed the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, one at a time. The 
Sermon on the Mount was reported 
to have served as a good basis for 
discussion with children in the pri- 
mary grades. 

Just as a child is naturally inter- 
ested in seasons of the year, so he 
will become fascinated by the seasonal 
rhythm of the Church Year. Many 
topics for discussion come out of the 
Church Year. The three high festival 
days and the time for their prepara- 
tion can become a rich impetus: 
Christmas, the festival of God the 
Father; Easter, the festival of God 
the Son; Pentecost, the festival of 
God the Holy Ghost. 

The colors displayed on altar and 
pulpit to designate the seasons of the 
Church Year may be a source of in- 
terest and serve as reminders. Sym- 
bols that have grown around people 
and events of the Church have nat- 
ural appeal because they are picture 
language. They may help to visualize 
many learning situations. Hymns, 
their authors and composers, repeated 
recognition as they are used in serv- 
ices, stimulate thought and interest. 

The Christian Year teaches the life 
of Christ. The whole Gospel is em- 
phasized. The Bible accounts of the 
life of Christ follow one another in 
familiar order as life is lived. As the 
child’s own life unfolds, the familiar 
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Gospels and Epistles become more 
meaningful year after year and are 
woven into the fabric of his thoughts. 

Growing into a Christian life not 
only means that the young Christian 
knows, loves, and believes in Christ 
as his personal Savior, but that he 
learns of his place in the total life of 
the Church, the body of Christ. There- 
fore it is necessary that he be led to 
submerge his personality with others 
in prayer, worship, and adoration. 

This joining with others (corporate 
worship) will help to fit him into 
God’s glorious purpose for him; it will 
blend him with his fellows in one 
great response to God. Thus in time 
he will come to the realization that no 
thought or act of his stands alone, 
but is related to God’s purpose and 
to that of his fellow Christians, the 
Church. 

The practice of litany and respon- 
sive reading is of great benefit. It 
secures discipline, attention, and uni- 
fied relationship created by giving up 
self-will in order to conform to others. 
It is experiencing being part of the 
church. Hymns ending with the same 
phrase are a good choice for begin- 
ning practice in litany. Nos. 180, 190, 
199 in our Lutheran Hymnal are a 
few examples. Five- and six-year-olds 
are able to take part. The latter enjoy 
handling their own hymnals. 

The suffrages and portions of the 
liturgy take the child a step further 
in fellowship. Many five- and six-year- 
olds are able to take part in the sing- 
ing of the Gloria Patri, the Kyrie, the 
Offertory, the Sanctus. 

One group of third graders may 
take turns in working out its own wor- 
ship service for each morning. The 
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pupil in charge is given a mimeo- 
graphed guide sheet upon which he 
writes his choice of opening hymn 
and its number in the Hymnal, his 
choice of either matins, suffrages, or 
school service; his choice of Psalm, 
closing hymn and its number, and a 
prayer taken from the Hymnal or 
written by himself. The service is led 
by the child who prepared it. This 
group will enjoy the weekly children’s 
service in church conducted by the 
pastor. 

In order to keep a balance between 
corporate and personal worship, time 
may be given over to quiet periods 
when children are guided to commune 
with God. It is well to emphasize that 
God only and the child know his 
thoughts. Quiet periods may be used 
for reading a hymn or Bible account. 

Living in God’s plan is continuous. 
It takes place wherever a Christian 
passes his time. It manifests itself in 
sensitivity to the needs of others and 
in the reaction to this sensitivity by 
helpfulness in the home, on the street, 
on the playground, at school, at Sun- 
day school, and church, especially 
over against the newcomer, the ex- 
ceptional, and the unhappy child. 

Living in God’s plan makes itself 
known by deeds of thoughtfulness 
toward others. For example, a hymn 
verse may be copied on a card, dec- 
orated, and sent to Grandmother or 
a shut-in; a miniature church building 
may be constructed and sent to chil- 
dren of another school; a book of 
symbols may be carried out in art 
work; triptych posters for Christmas 
may be put together and sent to a 
mission school; altar and lectern may 
be constructed for the classroom; 
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materials from church and Sunday 
school, such as bulletins and pictures, 
may be sent by the children to ab- 
sentees. 

To the extent possible, even the 
youngest should be included in our 
total program of church activity and 
church interest, because they also be- 
long to the Church of Christ and are 
in His plan. 
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Living with Our Children. By G. Doeder- 
lein. Augsburg, Minneapolis. 

Parish Activities. Resource Material for 
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INTERESTING STATIsTICs. — Statistics released today by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reveal some 208,402 fires burned 15,518 acres of forest land in 


the United States during 1950. 


For those who measure our culture in terms of bathrooms: Almost a fourth 
of the houses started in the early months of this year had more than one 


bathroom. 


One fifth of the world’s population today lives on an average per-capita 


income of less than 10 cents a day. 


Americans are spending $20 billion a year on organized gambling, or four 


times as much as on education. 


Our elders are moving westward. About 1,575,000 persons at ages 65 and 
over are in the West, more than ten times the number of a half century ago. 


There are about 250,000 apprentices receiving training right now. There 
ought to be a million, says Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 
Less than two million of the 15 million white-collar workers are members 


of labor unions. 


ENEMIES OF THINKING. — The first enemy of constructive thinking is pur- 
poseless reverie, or daydreaming. This is a kind of intellectual vagrancy in- 
dulged in by surface thinkers, who are the only unprogressive people in 


the world. 


Next is prejudice, which closes the door to truth and knowledge. One mark 
of an educated man is the degree of his open-mindedness. A common sort of 
prejudiced thinking is to hold an opinion more strongly than the evidence war- 
rants. Some prejudices are caused by emotional bias, under the influence of 
which we select incidents favorable to them, fail to notice anything that tells 
against them, and then proceed to use our favorable cases as “proof.” 

Sometimes we jump to conclusions. We have a likable idea in our minds, 
and we assume that it is true; then we proceed to use it as a foundation upon 
which to base our reasoning toward that very conclusion. 

Then there are faults due to a mistake in reasoning. One common mistake 
is to argue from an unqualified statement to a statement about a special case: 
“Democratic institutions are the best; therefore they must work well in India. 
Or, on the contrary, we may argue from a specially qualified case to a con- 
clusion that ignores the qualification. — Selected. 


Mental Hygiene Is Important 


ALBERT V. MAURER 


TO BEGIN 


This is not intended to be a ma- 
jor contribution to psychiatry nor a 
lengthy and scientific treatise on the 
origin, nature, and development of 
mental hygiene in human relations. 
It is rather a brief and informal pres- 
entation of some thoughts on mental 
hygiene as it may apply specifically 
to teachers. A decade of study and 
daily contact with teachers, young 
and old, brings to a training and 
placement officer adventures in hu- 
man relations which are both inter- 
esting and significant. Here one re- 
ceives a gradual impression of thought 
patterns as reflected by congregations, 
pastors, and teachers. At present reg- 
ular follow-up studies of graduates 
are providing the beginning of a more 
detailed study of professional human 
relations. After several years a suf- 
ficient number of cases will be avail- 
able to indicate a more reliable basis 
for appraisal of what the college, the 
field, and the teacher are contributing 
to the development of human rela- 
tions. Such appraisal will, we hope, 
lead to some constructive group effort 
toward improvement. 


THE PROBLEM 


Mental health and personal rela- 
tionships represent one of the most 
difficult areas of research in human 
welfare. Causes and effects in physical 
health are, as a rule, more tangible 
when the body itself is in need of 
repair. Beyond the physical aspects 
of human feelings one enters a more 
complicated area of reactions. Some- 


times it takes a long time to discover 
why a person feels as he does. Such 
a person goes about his routine ac- 
tivities apparently as usual. He, him- 
self, however, may experience a feel- 
ing of incompleteness, frustration, 
and uneasiness. He is unable to iso- 
late any one specific factor in his life 
which causes him to feel as he does. 
Those who work with such people 
will soon become aware of a cumula- 
tive condition which affects such 
people’s reactions. The problem then 
resolves itself into an attempt to find 
the various affective conditions and 
then to suggest means of adjustment 
to the situation or to bring about a 
change in conditions. 

Children certainly face problems of 
mental health, especially when the 
highly organized school begins to en- 
velop them. Teachers themselves are 
confronted with this problem in their 
own lives. In fact, both teachers and 
pupils are frequently among those 
who need help in establishing and 
maintaining good mental health. 


SYMPTOMS OF 
GOOD MENTAL HEALTH 


Without resorting to highly tech- 
nical terms, the description of a per- 
son in good mental health might in- 
clude the following: 

This person has a feeling of being 
at ease without the nagging feeling 
of futility about problems which ap- 
pear insoluble. For this person dif_i- 
cult situations are not a complete 
“road block.” He feels that his per- 
sonality needs are reasonably satisfied. 
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Most important of all, he is willing 
and able to make adjustments. This 
means, in plain language, that he can 
bend and flex, or “ride the punches” 
rather than break in the effort to resist 
stubbornly any sudden or gradual 
change of condition or situation. He 
recognizes God’s hand in all things 
which come his way. Above all, he 
is aware of God’s unending love and 
compassion for him, a sinner, no mat- 
ter how heavy and hopeless the sit- 
uation may appear. 

If this were to be an exhortation, 
a simple and kind but also an ineffec- 
tive procedure would be to let it go 
at that. Perhaps that has been done 
too often and too thoroughly. Perhaps 
that is why people with problems 
have at times become more confused 
and worried. They are looking for 
an answer, but they are unable to 
find a solution because seemingly in- 
significant issues or conditions were 
not even considered. Yet these “little 
things” continue to harass them. They 
become increasingly afraid to mention 
these items for fear of being censured 
for even talking about them. To them, 
however, they are so very real and so 
very large. 

CAUSATIVE FACTORS 
IN MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


What could such contributing 
causes or factors be, especially in the 
life of a teacher? Here are a few: 


1. Conditions of employment. Is 
the teacher actually recognized as a 
professional worker or is that recog- 
nition only in his call document? Is 
he able to live respectably without 
constant concern over finances? Is he 
able to perform his duties with joy 
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and not with sorrow? Can he be mod- 
erately happy in his human relations 
in the community? 


2. Recreational opportunities. Is it 
good stewardship to regard recreation 
as a waste of time? Does the com- 
munity foster this concept? Is there 
time for recreation so that it becomes 
a respectable part of the program? 
Can we learn from other professional 
workers who are simply “not avail- 
able” at certain times? 


3. Attitude of congregation toward 
“teachers.” Are teachers so much taken 
for granted that their arrival creates 
not even a ripple of attention? Are 
teachers given the “objective treat- 
ment,” but expected to be warm, per- 
sonal enthusiasts toward others? Are 
teachers given the “hired help” treat- 
ment socially? Are teachers regarded 
as people who must be employed so 
that the congregation may be rated as 
doing its synodical duty in having a 
school and teachers? 

4, Relationship between teachers 
and other staff members. Is there 
confusion as to who does what? Does 
the situation foster petty competition 
and rivalry for rank and recognition? 
Is the person responsible for the total 
administration conscious of his duty 
toward the welfare of each individual 
staff member? Is there a comfortable 
group consciousness within the staff, 
or must each one privately establish 
and maintain his standing with the 
authority at the expense of others? 
Is there prevalent any fear of reprisals 
for errors in judgment or action, or 
does a feeling of security and mutual 
trust among staff members prevail? 


5. Balance between responsibility 
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and authority. Is there a clear-cut 
policy, commonly understood, that 
those who are held responsible for the 
execution of policies may share in the 
planning of those policies and are 
given authority commensurate with 
the responsibility given them? Are 
people expected to perform in a given 
area without having been given spe- 
cific direction to do so? Are respon- 
sibilities and authority of any given 
individual made public, or must the 
individual work behind the scenes 


and defend everything he does? 


While there are other problem areas 
possible, these few examples serve to 
indicate how difficult it can become 
for a teacher to maintain even a sem- 
blance of mental balance and mental 
health. Some persons can adjust to 
such conditions. Others find it diff_i- 
cult or even impossible, at times, to 
make the grade. Much work in teacher 
conservation remains to be done 
through the simple process of studying 
each problem situation objectively. 
We do much in the field of child study 
in order to guide and to help chil- 
dren toward adjustment. We have 
done too little, too late, in applying 
the principles of guidance and person- 
nel work to teachers with problems. 


NATURE OF 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


It must be recognized that personal 
relationships depend on affective val- 
ences or “powers” between personal- 
ities. The drawing power of personal- 
ities toward each other reveals itself 
in feelings of sympathy, liking, ad- 
miration, respect, or affection. The 
repelling power of personalities away 
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from one another is reflected in dis- 
like, disdain, antagonism, jealousy, 
and physical revulsion. There are spe- 
cial attitudes which predispose an 
individual to seek companionship, co- 
operation, and attention of persons 
possessing certain characteristics, and 
to shun association with persons pos- 
sessing certain other traits. These are 
some of the natural but intangible 
factors in human relations which tend 
to aggravate or to alleviate tensions 
brought about by conditions and gen- 
eral environment. An awareness of 
these factors can help each person to 
appraise more intelligently some of 
the human relations problems of 
which he may be a part. 


SOME MENTAL HEALTH 
SUGGESTIONS * 


1, Expect no more of anyone than 
he is able to do successfully. Too fre- 
quently teachers and pupils are given 
work at which they cannot succeed. 
Do not push people beyond their 
capacity. Relax rather than hurry. 

2. Help each person to become a 
member of his group. Each person 
likes to feel that he is a needed and 
desired member of a group. 

3. Eliminate fear as a motive for 
work. We are all afraid of some 
things. Do not use fear as a way 
of stirring people into action. 

4. Look for the cause in human be- 
havior. Make all efforts to remedy the 
situation which causes poor behavior. 

5. Remember that personalities 
vary. The fast starter may have a 


* Based on S. A. Hamrin, Guidance 
Talks to Teachers, Bloomington: McKnight 
and McKnight, 1947. 
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slow pace; the slow starter may have 
a rapid pace. 

6. Approval outranks disapproval 
ten to one as a means of motivation. 
It is relatively easy to be negative 
rather than positive. Ridicule has no 
place in mental hygiene. Flexible 
standards with respect to individuals 
are sometimes necessary. 


7. Teach solution rather than eva- 
sion of problems. Problems cannot 
be avoided. They must be faced 
realistically, and some action must be 
taken. 


8. Help to establish a feeling of 
security. There are three major stages 
in our lives. The child manifests a 
total dependence on adults. The youth 
asserts a growing independence of 
anything and anyone. The mature 
adult as a Christian shows a modified 
dependence because he is aware of 
his total dependence upon God’s grace 
and forgiveness and of his independ- 
ence of others by means of God's 


guiding hand. 
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AND FINALLY 


It would indeed be Utopia if we at 
all times could measure up to the 
description of a happy, well-balanced 
individual. Obviously this is not pos- 
sible in its complete sense. Our aware- 
ness of our sins and shortcomings will 
keep us in constant check lest we be- 
come overconfident and proud. On 
the other hand, no one but a Christian 
can even approach a feeling of com- 
plete security because the Christian is 
constantly sustained by the therapy 
of talking directly to God. There is 
complete confidence and trust, there 
is no artificiality because God knows 
our very soul, and we have but to 
admit and repent. Then we accept 
through faith God’s wonderful prom- 
ise that all is right between Him and 
us because our account has been trans- 
ferred to that of our Savior Jesus 
Christ. Let us always use this prob- 
lem-solving device, and many of our 
daily problems will become relatively 
small and insignificant. 


ScHoot Sratistics. — According to the Census Bureau one of every eight 
pupils of elementary school age in the United States attends a parochial or 
other private school; about one out of every twelve high school students 
attends a nonpublic school; and two out of every five college students attend 
church-supported or other private colleges. The enrollment figures given are 
as follows: Of the total elementary school enrollment of 21,207,000, nonpublic 
institutions take care of 2,499,000. Of the 6,690,000 high school students, 
541,000 are enrolled in nonpublic schools. Of the college enrollment of 
2,175,000 in the 1950-51 academic year, 900,000 were in privately sup- 
ported colleges. — Lutheran Standard, August 25, 1951. 


Lisrary oF ConcrEss SERVICE. — The Library of Congress can supply, at 
reasonable prices, photostatic copies of pictures, manuscripts, or musical scores 
from its vast collection, unless peed or otherwise restricted. Material in 


the library is not only for advance 


research; much of it can be used for 


elementary- and secondary-school purposes. 


For teachers of music, there are transcriptions of folk songs, instrumental 
music, speech recordings, and recordings of poets reading their own works. 
For a list of available recordings, write Recording Laboratory, Music Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Bibliographies free to teachers 
and librarians; state your position when writing. —N. E. A. Journal, February, 
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Suggestions Toward 


an Improved Social Studies Program * 
Paut T, LuEBKE 


No person can construct a curric- 
ulum in social studies which will be 
meaningful for children unless he 
knows and works with the children, 
being cognizant not only of their gen- 
eral needs, but of their specific in- 
dividual and group needs as well. 
Each teacher must be responsible for 
the specific curriculum construction 
and implementation with his partic- 
ular group of children. This paper, 
therefore, does not purport to out- 
line a “course of study” which teach- 
ers must follow. However, since it is 
essential that teachers within a school 
agree on basic principles, suggestions 
toward an improved social studies 
program will be made for the con- 
sideration of members of the teach- 
ing staff of Mount Calvary School. 
It is hoped that the outgrowth of 
these suggestions will be a carefully 
planned “curriculum” prepared and 
continually revised by the staff on the 
basis of actual classroom experiences. 
Areas to be discussed in the following 
pages are: 

I. Definition of the Social Studies 
II. Aims and Objectives of the Social 

Studies 
III. Art and Social Studies 
IV. Suggested Content by Grades 
V. Implementation of the Social 
Studies Program 
VI. Evaluation 


I. DEFINITION OF THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Before defining the social studies 
as a part of the curriculum, it would 
seem expedient to define what we 


mean when we talk about the “cur- 
riculum.” In the  subject-centered 
school the curriculum was commonly 
meant to include only those class ac- 
tivities which dealt with the partic- 
ular subject matter under considera- 
tion. The teacher planned the lesson, 
assigned reading from the textbook, 
and evaluated outcomes in terms of 
what the children “knew,” that is, 
how well they were able to recite 
facts which they had “learned.” All 
other experiences or discussions of 
experiences were, for “curricular” 
purposes, irrelevant. 

There are probably few teachers 
who adhere strictly to such a pattern 
in practice, but there seem to be 
many who apparently adhere to it in 
theory, who think in terms of “cur- 
ricular” and “extracurricular” activ- 
ities. We shall have a more realistic 
concept of the curriculum if we shall 
think of it in terms of all the expe- 
riences of children under the super- 
vision of the school. This, then, will 
include all activities of the child from 
the time he arrives at school in the 
morning until he finally leaves in the 
afternoon, including recess periods 
and after-school activities. 

Within this frame of reference we 
can now define that part of the cur- 


* This program was submitted by the 
principal to the staff of Mount Calvary Lu- 
theran School, Detroit, Mich., in order to 
orient thinking for revision of the social 
studies curriculum. It may also serve as a 
valuable guide for curriculum reconstruc- 
tion in other Lutheran schools, especially in 
the area of the social studies. — Ep, 
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riculum which we call “social studies.” 
Traditionally we have thought of 
geography, history, and civics as the 
social studies “courses.” We have ex- 
posed pupils to separate courses in 
these various subject areas, often in 
courses running concurrently, com- 
partmentalized into little fifteen- or 
twenty-minute periods. We have at- 
tempted to give children an under- 
standing of history, geography, and 
civics, and, in the attempt to follow 
the daily time schedule or to “finish 
the text,” we have often neglected 
to relate these vital subject areas to 
their lives. We have likewise too 
often failed to take cognizance of the 
tremendous amount of social learning 
which takes place outside the class- 
room—on the playground, in the 
lunchroom, in the community, in the 
child’s own family group, in short, in 
every situation in which the child 
interacts with others, and we have 
been hesitant to “waste the time” 
necessary to bring extensions of these 
learnings or their discussion into the 
classroom. 

The social studies should not be 
concerned with the mere inculcation 
of bodies of dry factual material. This 
is not to say that the learning of geo- 
graphical and historical facts should 
no longer be emphasized. In fact, 
many good social studies programs 
are organized strictly on the basis of 
separate courses in history and geog- 
raphy. However, the acquisition of 
subject matter should be considered 
a means to an end, not as the end 
itself. In the light of what is gen- 
erally considered the function and 
scope of the social studies, “most el- 
ementary schools will find it more 
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practicable in terms of economy of 
time, simplicity of curriculum organ- 
ization, and effectiveness of learning 
to unify social studies as much as pos- 
sible.” 1 Michaelis’ statement con- 
cerning the function of the social 
studies follows: 


The social studies are concerned with 
man and his interaction with his social 
and physical environment; they deal 
with human relationships. In the social 
studies, attention is given to processes 
of living and working together, use of 
the environment to meet basic human 
needs, customs, institutions, values, and 
life situations — the cultural heritage and 
its dynamic ongoing characteristics. The 
social studies in the elementary school 
embrace material related to human rela- 
tionships drawn from history, geography, 
political science, economics, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, science, and the arts. 
They include content and activities that 
may be used to develop insight into hu- 
man relationships in such a way that 
children build competence in basic social 
processes and skills essential in demo- 
cratic living. The social studies make rich 
contributions to the growth and develop- 
ment of children because the central 
function of the social studies is identical 
with the central purpose of education — 
the development of democratic citizen- 
ship.? 

If this statement can be considered 
as properly identifying the scope of 
the social studies, then I believe that 
we cannot fail to see the relationship 
between the social studies and our 
program of religious education. That 
religion, particularly in the area of 
moral and spiritual values, is a vital 


1 Ralph C. Preston, Teaching Social 
Studies in the Elementary School, New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1950, p. 4. 

2 John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for 
Children in a Democracy. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950, p. 2. 
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part of the educative process of which 
social studies are a part is forcefully 
pointed out in a recent publication by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA.* In our school we are 
in a position to teach these values on 
the basis of the source of lasting value 
and power —the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. In our school we are in a posi- 
tion to relate the teachings of the 
Bible to the everyday life of the child, 
as we do in the teaching of Bible His- 
tory and Catechism. 

I believe, however, that there is a 
possibility of carrying further this re- 
lationship between social studies and 
religious education. Traditionally we 
have taught religion as a separate 
“subject,” apart from the rest of the 
curricular offerings. It is true that 
there has always been application to 
life, but we have almost invariably be- 
gun with the First Chief Part of Chris- 
tian doctrine and continued through 
to the Sixth. This has always seemed 
a little unnatural to me. Certainly, 
it is a systematically arranged method 
of presenting the fundamentals of 
Christian doctrine, but I wonder 
whether it is the best way to teach it. 
I do not believe that there is any- 
thing “sacred” about this system of 
presentation. It is not the method 
which Jesus used. He related His 
teaching to the lives of His hearers, 
but He began with the social situa- 
tion as it arose, giving and interpret- 
ing His Word on the basis of the 
everyday happenings. I believe that 


3 Educational Policies Commission, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1951. 
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if and when we approach the ped- 
agogical skill of Jesus, we can teach 
in a similar manner. 

There are no doubt those who 
would hesitate to employ such pro- 
cedures, fearful lest they inadvert- 
ently omit some important aspect or 
fail to give proper emphasis where it 
should be given. I do not propose 
that we should suddenly revolutionize 
our teaching of religion. Much of it 
must always be taught systematically. 
But I do believe that this, if properly 
conceived and carefully executed, can 
result in better instruction in both of 
these closely related areas. 


II. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

A definition of the social studies is 
necessarily closely related to the aims 
and objectives of the social studies. 
The term “objectives” is ordinarily en- 
visioned as implying one or several 
exasperatingly analytical lists of spe- 
cific aims and objectives. Such lists 
too often have only served to frustrate 
teachers and to raise the suspicion 
that statements are superfluous embel- 
lishments appended by long-winded 
committees. It remains for the in- 
dividual teacher to specify his own 
objectives for each specific class, 
within the framework of a broad 
statement of aims which is in har- 
mony with the school’s stated educa- 
tional philosophy. The following is 
an example of such a broad state- 
ment of aims: 

Social studies instruction in the ele- 
mentary grades should give the child 


knowledge and experiences which will 
enable him: 


1. To gain a knowledge and appreciation 
of the historic, geographic, and social 
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backgrounds of our cultural heritage 
which bear upon present-day living. 

2. To acquire habits and skills needed 
in assuming his responsibility in a 
social group. 

3. To develop a wholesome personality 
that will enable him to lead a useful 
and happy life. 


4. To cultivate an understanding of the 
principles of democracy and a loyalty 
to democratic ways of life. 


5. To develop such fundamental social 
characteristics as tolerance, co-opera- 
tion, critical judgment, responsibility, 
respect, loyalty, temperance, honesty, 
and other characteristics necessary for 
wholesome living.* 

Such a statement, though brief, is 
nevertheless apt to be sterile and in- 
operative unless it is followed with 
specific suggestions as to how the ob- 
jective is to be achieved. To say that 
a thing is to be accomplished is one 
thing; to say how is quite another. 
Tyler states that “the most useful 
form for stating objectives is to ex- 
press them in terms which identify 
both the kind of behavior to be devel- 
oped in the student and the content 
or area of life in which this behavior 
is to operate.” > Activities which have 
proved successful in the past should 
be described in order to indicate to 
the teacher what types of activities 
might work in his specific case. 

Such statements as the above, how- 
ever, will not suffice for our purposes 


4 State of Wyoming, Department of Edu- 
cation, Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools: Social Studies for Grades 1 to 4 
Inclusive, Bulletin No. 17, Series GS. Chey- 
enne, 1948, p. 9. 

5 Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of 
Curriculum and Instruction: Syllabus for 
Education 360. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950, p. 30. 
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if we consider the distinctive objec- 
tives of Lutheran elementary educa- 
tion.® Our aims will have to be stated 
in such a manner as to take cogni- 
zance of the hand of God operative in 
the physical and social environment 
and of the Christian viewpoint in 
general. The General Course of Study 
for Lutheran Elementary Schools will 
prove to be a valuable aid here as 
well as in other curriculum-construc- 
tion activities. 


In preparing a statement of objec- 
tives specifically for our school, we 
shall have to consider local factors 
which affect social interaction in our 
school, such as our seriously over- 
crowded physical facilities, the loca- 
tion of our school at a busy intersec- 
tion, the specific problems which will 
arise from the anticipated construc- 
tion of our new classroom building. 
We shall need to consider the fact 
that our pupils’ families are residents 
of widely dispersed neighborhoods, 
that not all have the same religious 
background, that there is considerable 
variation of socioeconomic status 
among pupils. In short, in preparing 
a general statement of objectives of 
our social studies program as well as 
specific objectives for specific units, 
we must not lose sight of the partic- 
ular individuals whom we teach. 


II. ART AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


“You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink” — “unless,” 
I think you might add, “you can make 
him thirsty enough to want to drink.” 


6 See W. A. Kramer, ed., General Course 
of Study for Lutheran Elementary Schools. 
St. Louis: Concordia, 1943, p. 4. 
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We can expose children to knowledge, 
but this does not necessarily mean 
that they will learn. One of our big- 
gest tasks as teachers is to vitalize and 
enrich our teaching so that children 
will want to learn. It is undisputable 
that where there is interest, there will 
be learning. The successful teacher 
is one who does more than “follow 
the textbook,” who does more than 
dispense little capsules of learning 
which are swallowed by the “patients” 
or ignored by them. The successful 
teacher is that resourceful person 
who, capitalizing on the interests of 
his pupils, is able to “lead them to 
water and make them thirsty enough 
to drink.” 

Art education, properly conceived, 
is an indispensable tool for curric- 
ulum enrichment, particularly in an 
area like the social studies. “Art in 
the elementary schools should be re- 
lated to, and integrated with, all other 
subjects in the curriculum. The chil- 
dren’s lives will be happier if art is 
an integral part of, rather than an 
attachment to, their activities. There- 
fore schools should let art permeate 
the curriculum.” ? If art education is 
considered such an integral part of 
the total educative process and not 
a subject part, then art activities in- 
evitably will be included in the social 
studies program. As we give thought 
to the revision of our social studies 
program, I believe that we must also 
consider our program of art educa- 
tion. Through integration, both areas 
of the curriculum will be enriched 
and vitalized. 


7 Gregg, Harold, Art for the Schools of 
America, Scranton: International Textbook 
Company, 1947, p. 1. 
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IV. SUGGESTED CONTENT BY GRADES 


The problem of content and the 
grading of content is one concerning 
which there is little unanimity of 
thinking. Some have gone so far as 
to advocate curricula without scope 
or sequence in order that “children’s 
interests” might be given full sway. 
The fallacy of such arguments is ob- 
vious. However, the opposite ex- 
treme of being “hog-tied” to text- 
books or textbook series is equally 
fallacious. “Useful though they can 
be, when they (textbooks) become 
substitutes for a developing curric- 
ulum in the local school, they are 
detrimental, robbing teachers of ini- 
tiative and impairing the morale of 
both faculty and pupils. It must be 
borne in mind that children of ele- 
mentary school age lack the skill and 
maturity to make the most of a cut- 
and-dried textbook approach which 
kills interest and causes learning po- 
tentialities to wither.” § 

Somewhere between these extremes 
we must find the middle ground 
which can serve as the framework 
within which we can revise our pro- 
gram. We ought to examine our past 
experience in the light of five major 
mistakes pointed out by Preston. 
Since all of these have been prevalent 
in our program to some extent, it will 
prove expedient for us to study them 
further. For the sake of brevity these 
items are merely listed here: 

1. Teaching about society from too lim- 
ited a point of view. 
2. Trying to cover too much ground. 


3. Failing to provide an adequate cul- 
tural emphasis. 


8 Preston, op. cit., p. 45. 
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4, Scheduling simultaneous studies in 
the intermediate grades. 


5. Insisting upon logical connection be- 
tween studies throughout the year.® 
Preston goes on to discuss five cor- 

responding principles which may be 

used as constructive guides in curric- 
ulum work: 

1. Social studies should be introduced 
from at least four different points of 
view: community, social processes, 
foreign cultures and geographic re- 
gions, and history. 

2. Intensive studies are to be preferred 
to extensive survey studies. 

3. Emphasis should be upon how people 
now live or once lived. 


4. Conducting a single main study at a 
time is preferable in the intermediate 
grades to conducting simultaneous 
studies. 


5. Children require a variety of ap- 
proaches each year to the study of 
society.1° 

Discussions of similar principles and 

criteria for effective organization by 

others also warrant our attention. 

The suggestions which follow have 
been developed on the basis of these 
principles, taking into account also 
our staff discussions during the past 
school year as well as the practices 
prevailing in the Detroit Public 

Schools and in numerous other school 

systems. It is no doubt true that most 

of the topics outlined might still be 
classified under geography, history, 


or civics. Since our social studies pro- 


9 Ibid., pp. 53—55. 

10 [bid., pp. 55—58. 

11 See Michaelis, op. cit., Ch. 5; Tyler, 
op. cit., pp.54—57; Edgar Bruce Wesley, 
Teaching Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1946, Chapters 9—11. 
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gram has so recently been organized 
almost exclusively in terms of these 
subjects, I believe that it is essential 
to “make haste slowly.” More com- 
plete fusion might well take place 
within this framework, depending in 
large measure upon the individual 
teacher. As general practices change, 
the basic framework will of necessity 
also change. 

Little attempt has been made here 
to integrate social studies with our 
program of religious education as sug- 
gested earlier in this paper. This re- 
quires more detailed study and ex- 
perimentation. As this concept is de- 
veloped further, it can effect general 
alterations in the basic organization 
outlined here, and more directly it 
can affect the scope and implementa- 
tion of particular experience units. 

Since our class organization has re- 
cently changed from year to year be- 
cause of increased enrollment and 
disproportionate class size, and since 
it appears likely that stability will not 
be achieved for some time, the sug- 
gested program has been arranged on 
the basis of single grades. It will be 
necessary for those teachers who 
teach two grades to combine the two 
years’ content into a two-year alter- 
nate “course.” (This procedure, of 
course, poses many additional prob- 
lems which cannot be resolved here. ) 

Grade 1. The Home, School, Church, 
Immediate Neighborhood. Conduct and 
Good Manners. Current Events (on the 
primary level this must be understood 
to include everyday events in the life of 
children — items which might not be con- 
sidered “current events” by adults). 

Grade 2. The Community Helpers. 
Safety. Holidays and Special Days. Fa- 
mous Persons. Mission Stories. Current 
Events. 
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Grade 8. Detroit and Wayne County, 
Mich. Transportation. Food, Clothing, 
Shelter. Current Events. 


Grade 4. Maps and Globes. Life in 
Other Regions of the World — Hot 
Lands, Cold Lands, Mountainous Re- 
gions, Islands, etc. Indians. Current 
Events. 


Grade 5. Regions of the United States. 
The Story of Our Country. Current 
Events. 


Grade 6. People and Lands of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Canada, Latin America. 
Interdependence of People Throughout 
the World. Mission Work Throughout 
the World. Current Events. 


Grade 7. Old World Contributions to 
American Culture — Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, Rome, Medieval Europe. Growth 
of Our Country. Current Events. 


Grade 8. The Church — History, Mis- 
sions, What It Means to Us. Developing 
Citizenship — Detroit, Wayne County, 
Michigan, the U.S., the United Nations. 
Current Events. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

If we study the principles of learn- 
ing, we are led to realize that many 
of the traditional principles of teach- 
ing are unsound. It would be neither 
practical nor practicable to discuss 
this point here. Suffice it to say that 
in the light of research we may safely 
state that results of modern methods 
of teaching are at least no worse than, 
and in most cases far superior to, 
results achieved through the use of 
traditional methods. 

The most common method of or- 
ganizing teacher-learning situations 
in the area of the social studies is the 
unit method. While loose usage of 
the term “unit” has been the source 
of much confusion, the following is 
an adequate definition for our pur- 
poses: 
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A unit in the social studies may be 
defined as a carefully developed series 
of childlike experiences related to a par- 
ticular topic and designed to contribute 
to the achievement of the purposes of 
the social studies. A well-planned unit 
involves the use of socially significant 
content and a variety of rich experiences, 
such as reading, using audio-visual aids, 
taking excursions, constructing objects, 
engaging in dramatic play, processing 
materials, and expressing thoughts and 
feelings creatively through art, music, 
rhythms, and literature. The content of 
the unit may be drawn from geography, 
history, science, art, music, and other 
subject-matter fields as needed to con- 
tribute to social learning. Both content 
and activities are related to specific 
needs, problems, and interests of chil- 
dren and are used in such a way that 
they contribute to the achievement of 
clearly stated aims. The organization of 
experiences and materials into units facil- 
itates the child’s learning of significant 
relationships, concepts, and processes in 
a given area of experience.!? 


Anyone not thoroughly acquainted 
with the unit method will need to 
pursue the matter further.1* If we 
consider the “subject-matter” nature 
of the content suggested for our social 
studies program in Part IV of this 
paper, Preston’s presentation is per- 
haps the most appropriate for our 
purposes. In the chapters cited above 
he discusses community units, social 
process units, foreign culture and 
geography units, and history units. 
I believe that the content outlined 


12 Michaelis, op. cit., p. 146. 

13 See Preston, op. cit., Ch. 5—9; Michae- 
lis, op. cit., Ch. 6; Wesley, op. cit., Ch. 12; 
William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learn- 
ing Activities, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1944, Part II; Ruth G. Strickland, 
How to Build a Unit of Work, Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1946, No. 5. 
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for our program can be fitted into 
such a framework. 

The major considerations that are 
essential in unit planning have been 
summarized by Michaelis as follows: 


1. The unit is selected after a review 
of the course of study and a study of 
the needs and growth characteristics 
of the group for which it is intended. 

2. A rich background of experience is 
developed by the teacher through 
reading and annotating references, 
interviewing, visiting, trying out 
processes and experiments, making 
collections, previewing audio-visual 
aids, and reviewing units developed 
by others. 

3. An outline is made of purposes, ma- 
jor needs and problems, content, and 
experiences that should be included 
in the unit. 

4. Consideration is given to ways of 
initiating the unit, such as arranging 
the classroom to stimulate needs and 
problems, relating it to a preceding 
unit, using questions, suggestions, 
and experiences of children, or in- 
troducing it by direct means, such 
as a story, an announcement, or the 
distribution of a textbook. 

5. Problems and subsequent activities 
growing out of the initiation are 
listed along with related experiences 
and needed materials. 

6. Attention is given to ways in which 
evaluation may be carried on con- 
tinuously throughout the unit and to 
the appropriateness of culminating 
activities. 

7. A list is made of textbooks, audio- 
visual aids, community resources, 
and library materials. 

8. Needed resources such as charts, 
time lines, models, manipulative 
materials, evaluating devices, re- 
writes of difficult reading material, 
maps, and floor layouts are prepared. 

9. The unit plan and collections of 
materials are organized into a kit 
to be used as the unit develops. 
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10. A simple, easy-to-use plan is made 
for keeping a log of the unit as it 
develops with the group.14 

There are numerous sample units 
of work to be found in the books cited 
above which might serve as guides 
for us in the preparation of our units. 

The various curricula and courses of 

study in our faculty library are also 

replete with such material. 

Instructional resources which we 
should endeavor to use might be clas- 


sified thus: 


Community resources — field trips, re- 
source visitors, persons to interview, 
field studies, service projects and sur- 
veys. 

Audio-visual materials — models, speci- 
mens, objects, pictures, filmstrips, 
slides, motion pictures, recordings, 
radio, maps, globes, charts, graphs, 
and diagrams. 

Construction, dramatic representation, 
and creative expression through art, 
music, and literature. 


Reading materials — textbooks, refer- 
ences, encyclopedias, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers.1° 

Instructional resources are discussed 

at length by Michaelis (Chapters 8 

to 14), Preston (Chapters 10-12), 

Wesley (Part V), and others. Only 

brief attention will be given here to 

several items. 

The matter of utilizing community 
resources has been greatly simplified 
by means of the Detroit Board of Ed- 
ucation publication entitled Exploring 
Metropolitan Detroit — A Guide to 
Places to Visit (1950). An adaptation 
of this booklet which suits our par- 
ticular purposes is available in our 


staff library. 


14 Michaelis, op. cit., pp. 168—69. 
15 [bid., p. 201. 
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Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Meth- 
ods in Teaching (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1946) is a valuable guide in 
this area. Our own filmstrip library, 
the Lutheran Film Library, and the 
free films available from industry and 
elsewhere 1° should be utilized as ex- 
tensively as possible. The Educator's 
Index" will direct the user to many 
valuable visual materials. Various 
other bibliographies of sources of cur- 
riculum materials, available in our 
faculty library and elsewhere, should 
be consulted. 

The third type of instructional re- 
sources mentioned above has been 
discussed, in part, earlier in this pa- 
per. As stated there, we need to de- 
velop a greater degree of integration 
between social studies and art edu- 
cation. Several volumes in our library 
will be helpful here.18 

Reading materials, mentioned last, 
are the most common types of in- 
structional resources. Our textbooks, 
in general, are good, but we need to 
make a greater variety available to 
our pupils. As finances permit, we 
should also expand our library of 
fiction and reference works. (In this 
connection, might we not use our 
biweekly visits to the public library 
to better avail?) We have not availed 


16 See Educators’ Guide to Free Films. 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators’ Progress Service. 

17 Educators’ Index to Free Materials. 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators’ Progress Service. 

18 See Dawn E. Schneider, Correlated 
Art. Scranton: International Textbook Co., 
1951; Louis V. Newkirk and La Vada Zut- 
ter, Your Craft Book. Scranton: Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., 1946; Natalie Robin- 
son Cole, The Arts in the Classroom. New 
York: John Day, 1940; Harold Gregg, op. 
cit.; Livonia, Mich., Public Schools, Art 
Through the Year in Livonia Elementary 
Schools, Mimeographed. 
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ourselves of the opportunity to ac- 
quire many excellent pamphlets and 
other reading materials from industry 
and other sources. We should be 
able to increase the effectiveness of 
our weekly current-event papers. If 
used as it is intended that they should 
be used, reading materials can make 
invaluable contributions to our social 
studies program. 

Curriculum improvement cannot be 
effected overnight. It is a long-term 
process which will emerge only as 
individual teachers study and plan 
together, striving to improve teaching 
methods and endeavoring to make the 
most effective use of a wide range 
of instructional resources. 


VI. EVALUATION 


Evaluation in the social studies is 
twofold: appraisal of the over-all pro- 
gram as well as the evaluation of 
children’s learning. The former type 
is too often neglected, probably be- 
cause of a lack of comprehensive cri- 
teria. Michaelis presents a compre- 
hensive check list for the evaluation 
of the social studies program 1° which 
warrants our careful examination. 

Evaluation of pupil learning must 
be a continual process concerned with 
progress measured in terms of the 
teaching objectives. The problem of 
evaluation is a broad area which can- 
not be treated in detail here. Preston, 
Michaelis, Wesley, Burton, and others 
discuss it at length. Only basic guid- 
ing principles and techniques will be 
listed here. 

The guiding principles upon which 
the program of evaluation should be 
based are these: 


19 Michaelis, op. cit., pp. 405-14. 
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1; 


Evaluation should be based upon a 
co-operatively developed point of 
view. 


. Evaluation should be carried on as 


in integral part of instruction. 


. Evaluation must be carried on as a 


continual process. 


. Evaluation should be carried on as 


a co-operative process. 


. Evaluation must be done in terms 


of the purposes of the program — 
all of them. 


. Evaluation must be done in a variety 


of situations. 


. A variety of devices and procedures 


should be used in the evaluation pro- 
gram. 


. Self-evaluation by the children 


should be provided in many situa- 
tions and should make use of many 
devices. 


. Evaluative evidence must be _ or- 


ganized and summarized in a man- 
ner that facilitates interpretation. 
Interpretation of evaluative evidence 
must be made in terms of the child’s 
level of development. 

Evaluative evidence should be put 
to use.?° 


20 Ibid., pp. 375—86. 
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Techniques of evaluation are many 
and varied. Tests, often considered 
as the principal means of evaluation, 
should be used sparingly, and then 
only with basic objectives clearly in 
mind. Wesley’s description of tech- 
niques involved in test construction 24 
should be consulted when tests are 
prepared. Other evaluative tech- 
niques include observation by the 
teacher, group discussion, charts and 
check lists, interviews, logs and di- 
aries, questionnaires and inventories, 
anecdotal records, case studies and 
case conferences, and _ sociometric 
techniques.”? 


If the suggestions contained in this 
paper will be used in staff meetings 
and in individual study as a sort of 
“jumping-off place,” I believe that 
they can prove helpful in the im- 
provement of the social studies pro- 
gram at Mount Calvary Lutheran 
School. 


21 Wesley, op. cit., pp. 335—45. 
22 Michaelis, op. cit., pp. 387—98. 
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Deep down beneath the surface of the earth 

The miner finds a hard and lifeless mass; 

Ignite it, and what wonders come to pass! 

Lo, light and heat and power are given birth! 
Deep down below the men and things of worth 
A miner’s son beheld a helpless class, 

Inert and hopeless as are clods of earth. 

“Set fire to these,” he cried, and showed the ways 
That schools could make the dormant force to blaze, 
Producing light and heat and power. His aim 

Is ours, though centuries have passed, the same; 
His method ours, to kindle lifeless coals; 

His motive ours, the love for human souls. 


Freperick ANDRES in Education, Vol. 27, p. 549 


Tour Day 


HERBERT H. Gross 


The catalogs of the colleges and 
universities which are located in or 
near large cities commonly call at- 
tention to the various opportunities 
for cultural growth provided by some 
of the elements of the local urban 
and adjacent rural pattern. Although 
thereby attention has been directed 
to these opportunities, it cannot be 
assumed that the student will be in- 
clined or have the time to follow the 
suggestions. Even if he did, he may 
not be equipped to interpret advan- 
tageously what he sees and hears. 

Any one instructor who may feel 
disposed to remedy the situation and 
make a special contribution by or- 
ganizing all-day field trips for his 
courses will soon discover that he is 
disturbing the equilibrium of aca- 
demic routine and will come into con- 
flict with those who divulge the 
secrets of their professional interests 
in a more conventional and prosaic 
fashion. These circumstances at one 
time prevailed at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. 

River Forest is one of Chicago's 
suburban dormitories. | Concordia 
Teachers College is advantageously 
located in this superior residential 
community. Opportunities for cul- 
tural growth are numerous. To utilize 
these to some extent, it was decided 
to set aside one day each quarter as 
“tour day.” About twenty tours are 
arranged and posted through the 
office of the Dean of Students two 
weeks prior to the trips. Each student 
selects the tour he favors. In some 
instances classes go in a body. An 


instructor and a student supervise and 

manage each tour. In most instances 

the students are provided with pre- 

liminary information so that the con- 

sequent experiences are more mean- 

ingful. 
The following is a typical list of 

tours: 

Starved Rock and Bailey Falls 

Palos Park and Sand Dunes 

Berrien County (Michigan) fruit 
production, processing, and dis- 
tribution 

Chicago Natural History Museum 

Museum of Science and Industry 

Shedd Aquarium 

Adler Planetarium 

Chicago Stockyards 

Chicago Historical Institute 

A steel company 

Art Institute 

Communications (newspaper, radio, 
television ) 

Hull House and Maxwell Street 

Oriental Institute 

A State hospital 

Educational institutions 

Chicago’s churches 

Morton Arboretum 

A dramatic production 

A forest preserve 

McGinnis Slough 

Garfield Park Conservatory 

Brookfield Zoo 

Courts and prisons 

Musical instrument manufacturers 

Wholesale and retail centers 

Chicago City Hall and County 
Building 
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TOUR DAY 


The geography classes usually par- 
ticipate in outdoor investigations. 
One such trip permitted an examina- 
tion of the Berrien County, Michigan, 
fruit industry from production, 
through processing, to marketing. 
Contacts were made several months 
in advance so that all of the time 
could be utilized profitably. A typical 
spring tour takes the students to 
Palos Park and the Indiana Sand 
Dunes. The Palos Park area provides 
glacial topography, land forms re- 
sulting from running water, and a 
loess deposit. The sand dunes and 
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the marshes behind them are a mecca 
for physiographers and plant and 
animal ecologists. A trip to Starved 
Rock and Bailey Falls is profitably 
interrupted by a stop at a strip coal 
mine. Starved Rock State Park is in 
a region of eroded sandstone. Nearby 
Bailey Falls, which is unfortunately 
becoming less accessible by neglect, 
is a miniature Niagara. Bailey Creek 
is developing a canyon in limestone. 

Tour day started somewhat as a 
“picnic” or a day off. It has grown to 
be one of the highlights of academic 
experience. 


SuRvVEY oF TELEvision. — The National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters surveyed the seven New York television stations during the week of 
January 4—10. They reported to the Federal Communications Commission in 
Washington that religion got only one per cent of the total time. They urged 
the FCC to set aside TV bands for educational broadcasts. Their survey 
showed that 10 per cent of the program time went to crime drama; 8 per cent 
to information, science, and travelogues. Public events rated one per cent 
because of President Truman’s address to Congress. No time was given to 
architecture, sculpture, economics, child care, or American history. — What 
became of the other 86 per cent of the time? Was it all devoted to programs 
on the level of Milton Berle, Charlie McCarthy, and Faye Emerson? 


Lutheran Standard, February 24, 1951 


Purits ARE INDOCTRINATED WITH COMMUNISM. — Many parents in East 
Germany realize that their children are being influenced politically by their 
teachers. They fear that the effect will be to teach young people to have no 
regard for truth. For instance, on the birthdays of such Soviet leaders as Stalin 
or Lenin or Pieck, pupils are expected to write themes expressing thanks for 
what these “heroes” have done for their own and other countries. When there 
is a “month of Soviet-German (or Polish-German) friendship,” pupils from the 
age of ten up have to state at length “why I am a friend of the Soviets” — 
or the Poles. When so-called elections impend, pupils are told by their teach- 
ers that there is only one way to vote — for candidates who turn out to be 
those openly or covertly favored by the Communists. — The Christian Century, 


April 18, 1951. 


Art and Craft Activities for the Christmas Season 


ELFRIEDA MILLER 


Within a few weeks the joyous 
Christmas season beckons young and 
old. How eagerly the children wel- 
come the most longed-for holiday of 
the year! Hearts and hands await the 
preparations which Christians make 
during the Advent season in honor of 
the Baby Jesus. Let this be a happy 
time for the children when they can 
participate in the planning and execu- 
tion of holiday activities. The Chris- 
tian home and school center activities 
around the Christ Child, and children 
learn to know that His birth is the 
real reason for our rejoicing, our 
elaborate preparations, and the shar- 
ing of gifts. 

The spirit of Christmas should be 
evident in our classrooms during the 
whole month of December. Begin 
early in the month with decorations 
and other projects so that the children 
may enjoy the beauty and holiday 
atmosphere of the room for a few 
weeks before Christmas, rather than 
only a few days during the rush of 
program rehearsals, making of gifts, 
regular school lessons, etc. Plan the 
work well ahead of time. A few sug- 
gestions for room decorations follow. 


ROOM DECORATIONS 


Various scenes from the Christmas 
story are well suited for creative art 
in all grades. Let the children draw 
a mural or frieze, beginning with the 
Annunciation scene to the story of 
the Wise Men. First discuss the scenes 
with the children, letting them tell 
the various people and objects needed 
to represent each story. Let them take 


turns in drawing scenes or parts of a 
scene on wrapping, shelf, or white 
tablecloth paper. Use various media 
which are best adapted to your facil- 
ities (colored chalk, crayolas, tempera 
paints, charcoal, etc.). If the class is 
large, groups or committees may be 
organized to assure an opportunity for 
all to participate. Children enjoy 
working in groups and sharing ideas 
and suggestions. 

Another way to carry out this proj- 
ect is to have children work on figures 
and objects which they can draw best. 
Some may draw shepherds, others the 
Wise Men, Mary, Joseph, angels, the 
manger, the stable, Bethlehem build- 
ings, the star, sheep, oxen, camels, etc. 
Bright yellow rays emanating from 
the manger may represent Holy Jesus. 
Cut out the figures, and paste them 
on the proper scene.. This plan is 
probably the most feasible with small 
children, for all feel that they have 
participated in the class project. Try 
to obtain at least one figure or object 
from each child. A narrow strip of 
construction paper may divide each 
scene. Captions may be written in 
manuscript above each scene, as: 
“Jesus, My Savior, is Born” or “Wise 
Men Worship Jesus.” 

Angel chorus scenes are effective. 
Cut out many angels (creative draw- 
ing or pattern — Figure 1), and place 
them in a group on the bulletin board 
or blackboard to represent the angel 
chorus. If construction paper is used, 
put paste on wings, and sprinkle 
Christmas snow on paste to give a 
shimmering effect. Below this scene, 
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Paste te back of angel 
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f skirt 


Figure 2 


have a table, desk, or box on which is 
placed a manger scene (purchased at 
CO ae: Be 

Angels which stand (Figure 2) are 
ornamental anywhere in the room or 
on the Christmas tree. Put paste and 
Christmas snow on skirts, wings, and 
crown. Gold or silver paper is also 
effective. 

Christmas trees 
room decorations. 


are self-evident 
Let children de- 


sign their own trees, draw decora- 
tions, and color the tree. They enjoy 
expressing their own ideas, for they 
usually have good ones and like to 
tell their stories through the medium 
of art. 

Attractive window decorations can 
be made by cutting out two trees and 
pasting various colors of cellophane 
paper between the openings which 
have been cut to represent ornaments. 
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Paste or staple trees together. (Fig- 
ure 3.) —Lanterns with cellophane 
between the two sheets are very strik- 
ing window decorations. (Figure 4.) 

Holly wreaths brighten the room 
and provide a gift which can be taken 
home when holiday decorations are 
removed. Cut a circle from construc- 
tion paper, oak tag, or cardboard for 
the framework of the wreath. Cut 
many holly leaves. Paste leaves (only 
at base of leaf) on both sides of the 
circle, having the leaves overlapping 
each other. Color red dots on leaves 
to represent cluster of berries. Paste 
candle on wreath. 

Do not forget the ever favorite 
chains of green, red, gold, or silver 
paper. Guard against too many chains 
though, for effective decorations are 
not the result of quantity. 


CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS 


In many classrooms it is customary 
to add a festive note by having an 
evergreen tree in the room. Direct the 
children’s attention to the fact that an 
evergreen tree is a constant reminder 
of the Savior’s love, which is ever the 
same and never changes. The lights 
on the tree turn our thoughts to Jesus, 
the Light of the world, whose Word 
must be spread by us to all comers 
of the earth. Thus, to honor the Christ 
Child, we bring trees into our homes 
and public places. The real Christ- 
mas joy will find expression in the 
singing of carols in the classroom 
when the tree is lighted and the room 
darkened. The words of the song 
“Silent Night” will have new signifi- 
cance when children are viewing the 
beautifully lighted tree with the man- 
ger scene below. 
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Children enjoy making their own 
decorations for the tree. Very often 
original designs will result if supplies 
are at hand, such as colored and fancy 
paper, paste, paints, stars, paper 
punch, old Christmas cards, etc. 

A few directions for directed ac- 
tivities follow. Use old cards to cut 
out Christmas tree design which is 
large enough to cover a sucker with 
paper cord handle. Insert sucker be- 
tween two trees and staple at sides, 
top, and bottom. Hang on tree. (Fig- 
ure 5.) The sucker serves as an orna- 
ment and a treat for the children’s 
party. 

To make a spiral ornament (Fig- 
ure 6), cut a strip of colored paper 
3 by 9 inches. Fold in center length- 
wise. Fold both outer edges length- 
wise % inch from edge toward center 
fold. Now cut % or 4-inch strips from 
center fold to outer edge fold. Place 
one outer edge fold over other fold. 
Bring both ends together to make 
circle. Insert one end into the op- 
posite end of strip, thus securing the 
circle without paste or staples. If de- 
sired, paste the one overlapping %-inch 
flap which is inside the circle. 

Ornaments can be made easily with 
flour and salt, using equal portions. 
Add water to make a stiff cookie 
dough. Add tempera coloring. Pat 
or roll dough to about %-inch thick- 
ness. Use cookie cutter of attractive 
design, and cut out figure. Small 
figures are best because the orna- 
ments will not be too heavy. Make a 
small hole at the top before the figure 
hardens. Let dry for about a day be- 
fore hanging on tree. 

The effect of icicles is given by un- 
curling the metal strip which is left 
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when a can of Crisco, coffee, etc., is 
opened. Pull the end of the coiled tin 
straight down, and a silver icicle will 
result. Hang the icicle on the tree by 
the key, or remove key and attach a 
hanger. 

Another ornament which has the 
icicle effect is made from ordinary 
drinking straws. Flatten a straw with 
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Figure 6 


Figure 7 


thumb, first on top of straw and then 
right below on the side. Continue all 
the way down the straw. Paint de- 
sired color, or use colored or cel- 
lophane straws. — By tying a number 
of shorter straws together in the 
center, a pom-pom ornament will re- 
sult. This is very attractive when 
cellophane straws are used. 
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GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


This is the time of the year when 
the spirit of sharing and giving of 
gifts is encouraged. God gave to man 
the greatest Gift, namely, His Son, 
Jesus, and through Him the redemp- 
tion of mankind. Be sure that the 
children bring a gift to Jesus, the 
birthday King, in some tangible way 
during the Christmas season. There 
are many needy causes for which they 
can bring their offerings or food 
clothing, toys, etc. 

Children enjoy making gifts for 
others if given a little guidance and 
direction. Their gifts may not be as 
beautiful as purchased ones, and yet 
they are treasured by the recipients 
because children have given their 
time, talents, and part of themselves 
to make others happy. 

He who joy would win 
Must share it; 
Happiness was born a twin. 

Original Christmas cards may be 
included with the gift. Much good 
use can be made of old Christmas 
cards. Let the children cut out pic- 
tures and design their own cards, 
writing verses or wishes inside the 
folded card. The Christmas prayer 
“Ah, Dearest Jesus” is a beautiful one 
to write. Encourage children to write 
thoughts which keep Christ in the 
Christmas message. A few key words 
may be written on the board to guide 
the smaller children in originating 
their own wishes. 

A birthday calendar is a gift project 
in which many learning skills are com- 
bined. Children will learn names of 
months, days of the week, special holi- 
days, number sequence, seasons, etc. 
Begin this work early enough so that 
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the calendar is completed without the 
last-minute rush. It provides activity 
for many days. 

A form sheet should be _ hecto- 
graphed on 9X12-inch paper for the 
smaller children. When presenting 
the lesson of a month, discuss the 
seasonal activities. Let the children 
draw their own pictures in the space 
provided on each side of the name of 
the month. Have them fill in the 
weekdays. Probably the first letter 
of the day is all that smaller children 
can write in the space with crayolas. 
If enough room is provided, the ab- 
breviations may as well be learned. 
(Age of child will decide plan of the 
class.) Now assist the children to put 
the first day of the month in the 
proper weekday to assure a right be- 
ginning of the month. Fill in dates 
of the Sundays with the children. Use 
a color in contrast to the numbers of 
weekdays. The rest of the days can 
be filled in alone by most of the chil- 
dren. List birthdays of class members 
on board and any other names which 
are to be included. Each child will 
have birthdays of family members to 
add. Note special days, too, as Ascen- 
sion, Memorial, Reformation, etc. Be 
sure that enough room is left below 
and above the number for the inser- 
tion of names. Let the children draw 
a cover page. Staple pages together 
or punch holes for ribbon so that it 
can be hung up at home for ready 
reference. (Figure 7.) 

A silhouette of a child’s head is 
treasured by parents. Use the projec- 
tor light or any other bright lamp to 
obtain an outline of the child’s profile. 
Trace around the shadow lines while 
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the child poses. Cut out profile, and 
mount on contrasting paper. 

Children enjoy working with plas-- 
ter-of-Paris figures. They are made 
easily with rubber molds which can 
be purchased at craft stores. (Chicago 
Craft Service at 509 N. La Salle St. 
handles all craft supplies.) There are 
molds of Jesus, angels, Baby Jesus, 
and various other figures. The angel 
is especially attractive. Plaster-of- 
Paris is mixed with water until of 
smooth consistency (about equal 
parts — a little more powder than 
water). Pour mixture into mold, and 
let stand for an hour or two until it 
has hardened. Remove from mold, 
and dry for a day or two. Paint with 
tempera paint and shellac. — Liquid 
rubber can be purchased to make 
mold from a figure or plaque. Direc- 
tions for making molds are on the 
bottle of the liquid rubber. 

Modeling clay which hardens is a 
good medium for art expression. Par- 
ents will appreciate an impression of 
the small child’s hand in the clay. 
Paint around outline of hand, or paint 
the impression itself. Shellac when 
dry. Candle holders and ash trays are 
easily made from clay. 
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Picture frames are made from stiff 
paper plates. Cut out center circle of 
plate. Wrap raffia or twisted crepe 
paper around remaining edge of plate. 
Shellac if desired. Paste picture from 
old Sunday school leaflet on back of 
plate’s covered edge. Attach hanger. 
(Figure 8.) 

Here’s a suggestion if you have 
many little pine cones on hand 
(acorns for fall project). Use Tester’s 
cement to paste a graceful arrange- 
ment of cones on a round piece of 
cork or cardboard. Attach sprigs of 
pine needles or use a few scrap strips 
of green plastic gimp to represent 
pine needles. A most attractive 
plaque results. Paint cork if greater 
contrast is desired. (Figure 9.) 

The various craft activities men- 
tioned in this article can be adapted 
to any age level. Teacher’s judgment 
must decide which project the class 
is capable of completing. The amount 
of assistance given and the elaborate- 
ness of the activity depends upon the 
age level of the child. 

May the coming Christmas season 
bring joy, peace, and happiness into 
the hearts and lives of His precious, 
redeemed children. 


Proressors Inpicr NATIONAL TRENDs.—A group of Boston University 
faculty members issued a statement condemning certain tendencies in our 
nation. Some of the methods being used “to preserve and extend democracy” 
might actually injure it, “even in the United States,” they said. They men- 
tioned “the tendency to combat the ‘madness’ of Russian leaders with hysteria; 
the tendency to believe that military force is our only defense against an 
aggressive communism; the tendency to militarize education and to impose 
universal military training.” The teachers said: “Instead of mass indoctrination 
America needs to conserve the traditional pattern of democratic deliberation 
and individual discussion of issues. From such discussion can evolve a saner 
foreign policy which would concentrate on winning friends for America. . . . 
Instead of spending billions to regiment the American mind, it would be better 
morals and better strategy to rehabilitate people now living at sub-marginal 
levels.” — The Christian Century, May 2, 1951. 


Importance of Supervised Play 
ALFRED CHRISTIANSEN 


School is a place of learning — 
a place to obtain knowledge. This 
is a necessity to get along farther in 
life; but is academic learning all that 
school consists of? 

For instance, a playground is filled 
with children. These children are 
playing; not anything in particular — 
just playing. Recess had been on for 
about five minutes. Then it hap- 
pened. Two of the older boys began 
to scrap. The little ones stood by and 
watched. This was quite an example 
and quite a lesson for them. They, 
too, were learning — but what kind 
of learning? 

Many children have gone to school 
and have learned their reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic well, but how 
many of them have learned to play? 
This one thing, of not learning to 
play, is definitely a detriment to our 
schools. Something should be done 
about this. It is true, many of our 
schools have made an effort toward 
supervised play, but what about the 
schools that haven’t? 

What would a supervised play 
program consist of? First of all, the 
teacher must know how to play, and 
second, what to play. 

Before we consider these two 
aspects, we should realize the ne- 
cessity of a supervised play program. 
We all agree that a “healthy body 
helps to produce a sound mind,” and 
what is a better way of achieving this 
than through play? Every child will 
go out and play if there is something 
out there to interest him. When a 
child doesn’t know what to do at 
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recess, he takes the easiest way out. 
Not knowing how to play, he natu- 
rally would sit around. This sitting 
around is apt to develop a grumpy 
disposition and a warped personality. 

When a teacher goes into a class- 
room to teach history, he must be 
well versed in history. When teach- 
ing a child how to play, the teacher 
must also know how to play. This 
can only be accomplished by study. 
Now you say: “How can I study how 
to play?” Here is an example show- 
ing what can be done. During the 
vacation Bible school period at our 
church this past year the question 
was raised about supervised and 
directed play. What was to be done? 
The pastor suggested a game for each 
day, to be taught by the teachers. 
Books of games were obtained, and 
then choices were made. After study- 
ing the details of the games, it was 
merely a matter of trying them out. 
The testing proved successful. The 
children enjoyed the games, and re- 
actions reflected interest in our vaca- 
tion Bible school. 

What to play deserves considera- 
tion. This confronts the teacher with 
a wide choice and selection. Books 
of games are available from the public 
library if the teacher has not such 
literature in his own library. No 
doubt the teacher knows of some 
games, but does he know enough to 
supply him for the entire school 
year? The following is a sample of 
a game played at our vacation Bible 
school. The game is called “Black 


Tom.” 
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To play this game, the children line 
up in a straight row back of a line 
called “Base.” When the person who 
is “it” calls “Black Tom” three times, 
all the children run off base. Then 
the person who is “it” chases them and 
catches as many as he can. Those 
caught will also help catch the others 
who were not caught. What makes this 
game interesting is that only the per- 
son who was originally “it” can call 
“Black Tom.” If anyone steps off base 
when someone else calls “Black Tom,” 
he is automatically “it.” The person 
who is “it” can also call “Blue Tom” or 
“Red Tom,” and if someone steps off 
base, he or she is then also “it.” 


To provide a different game for 
every day would be a difficult task. 
It will be found sufficient to teach 
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about twenty different games and 
then alternate them throughout the 
year. The selection should include 
indoor and outdoor games. 


A play program prepared to fit the 
school will be found very helpful. It 
will prove an asset not only for the 
school, but also for the community 
—in so far as the latter may profit 
by the example set by the school. 


An aim of a play program is to 
promote good sportsmanship. It will 
serve to eliminate “cliques” and clan- 
nishness in the school. It will help 
children to understand the meaning 
of social equality. It will promote 
Christian living and playing together 
in a Christian school. 


THINKING. — There are two ways of making a decision. We may make ob- 
servations, weigh the possibilities, and decide what to do or say. That is the 
rational way. Or we may decide without conscious thinking, as we so often 


do about the little things in life. 


We should be in a continual turmoil if we had to think consciously and by 
rule about every little thing we did during the day. It would be harrowing. 
We should lose a great deal of our spontaneity. It would become harder and 
harder to accomplish anything, and we should be continually getting lost in 
byways. The person who is indecisive about little things is like puss chasing 
her tail, the center of a complex drama but not getting anywhere. 

Thinking is not easy. Some of us imagine that we are thinking when we 
are only sitting at ease, watching a memory movie. Reverie can be deceptive. 
We may sit down to ponder a problem, and with a corner of one eye on the 
corner of the truth we may spend an hour wandering without profit amid 
things that interest us but are not important to the question at hand. — Selected. 


EFFECT OF REFORMATION IN ENGLAND CA. 1500.— Dean John Colet of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London about 1500 with his own money founded his 
famous St. Paul’s School. Why? In his “School Statutes” he says in good old 
vigorous English: “All barbery, all corruption, all laten adulterate, which 
ignorant blynde folis brought into this worlde, and with the same that 
distayned and poysenyd the old laten speche and the varay Romayne tong 
which in the time of Tully and Salust and Virgill and Terence was usid; whiche 
also seint Jerome and seint Ambrose and seint Austen and many hooly doctors 
lernyd in theyr tymes —I say that fylthynesse and all such abusion which the 
later blynde worlde brought in, which more rathyr may be callid blotterature 
thenne litterature, I utterly abbanysh and exclude out of this scole.” — 


W. DALLMANN. 


Productive Leadership in Christian Education 


Wo. A. KRAMER 


Pastors and teachers are ordinarily 
the chief leaders in Christian educa- 
tion in Lutheran congregations. A 
high quality of productive leadership 
is demanded of them. It is assumed 
that they have the ability and the 
determination to inspire, guide, and 
direct others to greater efforts and 
greater accomplishments in Christian 
education. It is assumed also that 
they are able to interpret the objec- 
tives and benefits of Christian educa- 
tion to their congregations and com- 
munities, and that they devote them- 
selves diligently to the task of do- 
ing so, 

The quality and success of leader- 
ship will vary from individual to in- 
dividual, and from situation to situa- 
tion. This is to be expected, because 
individuals and situations vary. Even 
the same individual will not achieve 
identical results in two different sit- 
uations, though a good leader is likely 
to achieve good results wherever he 
goes. 

Productive leadership is leadership 
that produces desirable results. A 
good and conscientious leader will aim 
for substantial results. He may never 
have analyzed his qualities for lead- 
ership to determine his potential 
power and influence, but he works 
hard for the results which he consid- 
ers desirable. If he were to analyze 
himself, he might be surprised at the 
volume of power that lies dormant 
and useless, because he has over- 
looked his own potentialities. Lead- 
ership ability is a talent from God 
which ought to be gratefully recog- 
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nized as such, and which ought to be 
developed and utilized to the fullest 
extent by every individual who has it. 

Productive leadership constantly 
operates on two levels. The first level 
is generalship or strategy, which con- 
sists of the long-range planning and 
of the large operations in behalf of 
Christian education. The second is 
the level of tactics, which might be 
defined as the skillful day-by-day 
maneuvering which is necessary to 
achieve the immediate objectives, 
which, however, are all part of the 
larger and ultimate pattern. The 
leader's day-by-day operations must 
be part and parcel of his strategy, 
and they reflect the deeper qualities 
of his generalship. 

A leader in Christian education is 
not necessarily a popular person, at 
least not an exceedingly and _ inti- 
mately popular one. This is under- 
standable, because he is out in front 
where he makes an equally good tar- 
get for acclaim or criticism. A good 
leader never gets so far ahead of his 
followers that they cease to under- 
stand him, yet he stays far enough in 
front to retain his claim to leadership. 
The precise position has to be worked 
out by each individual for himself. 
But to achieve productive leadership, 
it will always be necessary to be well 
out in front in thinking and planning. 
That is what often makes leadership 
a lonely or even an unpleasant busi- 
ness. The unselfish leader of Chris- 
tian education does not mind that too 
much, for he sees ultimate values that 
are worth working and waiting for. 
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In education, as everywhere else, 
there are people who can go to a new 
congregation or community and go 
over like a house afire for a while, but 
they soon wear thin, and their in- 
fluence becomes negligible. They 
make a good first impression but lack 
the lasting qualities which are re- 
quired for productive leadership. 
Sometimes the trouble is to be found 
in a flaw of character, and sometimes 
in the absence of simple principles of 
wisdom which are necessary for well- 
oiled human relations. Productive 
leadership in Christian education re- 
quires certain fundamental qualities, 
without which it cannot operate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PRODUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Beliefs and Principles. — The leader 
in Christian education needs, first of 
all, a clear-cut Christian view of life 
and of education. He cannot be fuzzy 
in his thinking. He needs a philos- 
ophy, that is, beliefs and principles 
which tie life and education together 
for him as God has tied them together. 
He must have faith in his philosophy 
and the ability to make it clear to 
others. He must live by his own prin- 
ciples, because Christian leaders can- 
not thrive on indecision or, on what 
would be worse, hypocrisy. 

The great achievement in leader- 
ship is to get people to follow ideas, 
not a man, for men die, while ideas 
live. The popularizing of ideas de- 
mands skillful generalship, careful 
strategy. Popularizing the need and 
benefits of a thorough Christian ed- 
ucation is doubly difficult, because the 
idea of spending time, effort, and 
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money on Christian instruction does 
not appeal at all to natural man, and 
it often takes much convincing to 
rouse the enthusiasm of Christians 
for it. 

A leader with well-defined prin- 
ciples of Christian education wields 
power when he has learned to express 
his principles courageously and in- 
telligibly. When principles are un- 
derstood and adhered to, the day-by- 
day operations will easily fall into a 
pattern, and problems are solved with 
a minimum of expenditure of energy 
or friction. As long as we are not 
sure about our principles, we are 
easily driven hither and yon by the 
adverse winds of education. Unsound 
or uncertain philosophies can cause 
shipwreck in Christian education as 
well as in other human pursuits. At 
best a leader without well-defined be- 
liefs and principles drifts, when he 
ought to be rowing upstream. 

Love for Fellow Men. — The selfish 
leader is not concerned about love for 
fellow men, because he loves himself 
and works for himself. The sooner his 
constituents see through his false 
front and refuse to follow him, the 
better it is for all concerned. The 
sincere leader seeks to serve, and love 
is a prerequisite for real service. The 
leader in Christian education cannot 
operate without this love. Love for 
people will keep him close to the 
needs of the people whom he is serv- 
ing. A Christian leader’s fellow work- 
ers and his pupils well feel his love, 
which is like the warm sunshine which 
penetrates the cold surroundings and 
spreads cheer and joy and kindness 
all around. Love and kindness make 
the wheels of human relation run 
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smoothly and are essential in produc- 
tive leadership. 

Wisdom. — “The price of wisdom is 
above rubies” (Job 28:18), and that 
is what makes wisdom “too high for 
a fool” (Prov. 24:7). Wisdom can 
make up for a good many other de- 
ficiencies. Tact is part of wisdom. 
The leader who knows when to speak 
and when not to speak, and above all, 
what to say at the right time has both 
tact and wisdom. Wisdom also in- 
cludes a sense of timing, of knowing 
when to move ahead and when to hold 
back, so as always to be in the lead, 
yet never losing touch with the fol- 
lowers. It includes the ability to read 
between the lines and to sense un- 
dercurrents that may have an import- 
ant bearing on the success of any un- 
dertaking. Leadership is productive 
largely in the ratio in which wisdom 
is present in the leader. 

Courage. — Productive leadership 
requires courage. Courage is not reck- 
lessness. Recklessness does not count 
the cost of an action. Courage counts 
the cost, figures the chances for suc- 
cess, and assumes calculable risks, 
without risking the pouring out of the 
baby with the bath. The congrega- 
tions that make the greatest progress 
in Christian education are generally 
the ones who have wise, courageous, 
and far-seeing leaders. When Joshua 
and Israel stood with their backs to 
the wilderness in which they had wan- 
dered for forty years, and with their 
faces toward Canaan, where their fu- 
ture lay, God reassured them with the 
exhortation: “Be strong and of good 
courage” (Josh. 1:6). A courageous 
taking of heart among the leaders of 
Christian education would bring many 
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a congregation out of a wilderness of 
indecision and failure into a Canaan 
of fruitful Christian education and 
spiritual prosperity. 

Delegation of Responsibility. — It is 
an obvious but frequently ignored 
fact that the greatest degree of use- 
fulness is achieved by those who mul- 
tiply their abilities in the lives of 
others. A good leader multiplies his 
productivity by selecting aides and 
helpers on whom he can depend. A 
good leader does not neglect detail, 
but the person who has the ability 
to think, plan, and lead should not 
spend his time in working out all the 
details that others can perform as well. 
There is detail that Christian educa- 
tors, particularly pastors and princi- 
pals, can delegate in order to allow 
themselves more time for the under- 
standing and application of the great 
principles of Christian education with 
which the program should be under- 
girded in each congregation. Delega- 
tion of responsibility, however, is not 
mainly for the purpose of getting rid 
of unnecessary or tedious tasks, but 
for the much more noble intent of 
getting more work done and of train- 
ing productive leaders for the future. 
No leader will fill his position forever. 
He will inevitably die, or get sick, or 
move to another field of work. Any 
leader worth the name will make 
every effort to train others to take his 
place, or other places where require- 
ments of leadership are made. Such 
training requires the delegation of all 
the responsibility that others are able 
to carry. 

Humility. — Many a capable leader 
has to battle with his own pride, when 
he knows that humility would serve 
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the cause better. Humility is essential, 
particularly in the Christian leader. 
No one needs, of course, to make an 
unnecessary or artificial show of hu- 
mility, so that he introduces every- 
thing he does with an array of ex- 
cuses. God does not expect that, but 
He expects us to serve Him and the 
people among whom we live. It is 
also a fact that anyone who is intel- 
ligent enough to give noble service is 
at the same time intelligent enough 
to recognize the fact that he is serving. 
The point to remember is that good 
service is not an occasion for glory, 
but for thanks to God. It is God who 
has given the talents for service and 
who expects us to serve out of grat- 
itude for His mercy, which we can 
never repay. The remembrance of this 
fact will keep Christian leaders hum- 
ble. But even the most consecrated 
Christian leaders need to be on their 
guard, for “a man’s pride shall bring 
him low,” while “honor shall uphold 
the humble in spirit” (Prov. 29:23). 


Relaxation. — It is often a most diffi- 
cult thing for a good leader to satisfy 
his needs for rest and relaxation. The 
lazy or easygoing person takes his rest 
and relaxation as a matter of course, 
and in good measure. On the other 
hand, the consecrated leader of men 
sees countless opportunities for serv- 
ice, and the harder he works, the more 
opportunities he sees. For him a life- 
time is much too short to accomplish 
all the good that he would like to do, 
and so he is inclined to work too hard 
and to stretch his energies to the 
breaking point. 

It is impossible to tell exactly how 
much rest and relaxation any person 
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needs. Some need more, some less. 
Some can forget their troubles at night 
and sleep as though there were no 
troubles. These are usually the ones 
who bounce back each day with 
enough energy to take care of work 
and difficulties as they come. Others 
with a lesser amount of emotional 
stamina take their troubles to bed with 
them and fail to rest and relax even 
after they have laid their work aside. 
Each person will have to find his own 
answer to the need for relaxation. 


Certainly it is true that many a 
person at fifty has accomplished more 
than another of equal ability who 
lives to the ripe old age of eighty. Yet 
we are apt to complain that the man 
who dies young dies too soon, and to 
praise the rich life of the other. Per- 
haps the person who dies young 
would have given even greater service 
if he had taken better care of his 
health. Perhaps his family has been 
caused unnecessary grief and suffering 
by his early departure. There is no 
definite answer. Even the best Chris- 
tian cannot know the exact amount 
of rest and relaxation which he needs 
to stay in the best possible physical 
and mental condition. He must follow 
his conscience and use the sense with 
which every intelligent and useful per- 
son is endowed. It is certain that 
everyone needs recreation. A hobby 
that is pursued with fair regularity 
will help. Joint family activities are 
among the best means of recreation. 
Repair work around the house will 
help. Whatever the kind or measure 
of recreation, it needs to be the kind 
that is appropriate for a Christian, 
and it needs to be sufficient in fre- 
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quency and amount to brush away 
the physical and mental cobwebs that 
dull the edge of useful activity. 
Intelligent, courageous, and confi- 
dent leadership is needed in our ef- 
forts in Christian education every- 
where. When the Children of Israel 
were between Pharoah and the deep 
blue sea, the Lord said to Moses: 
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“Speak unto the Children of Israel 
that they go forward” (Ex. 14:15). 
That is good advice for leaders in 
Christian education at all times. In 
fact, forward is the only direction to 
go in the Kingdom of God, because 
the promises of God attend us only 
on the forward march. But it takes 
productive leadership to keep going. 


STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN. — Our national population is increasing at the 
rate of 200,000 each month. 


For Ph. D.’s, in all specialties taken together, the median salary in private 
industry was $7,070 a year, in Government $6,280 a year, and in education 
$4,860. 


One out of every ten girls graduated from high school must be recruited 
for nursing if the nation’s needs are to be met. 


Some 5,000,000 persons are said to speak Esperanto in Europe, and many 
of them wear a green star in their coat lapel to identify their interest in the 
language. 

The output of the American economy will reach a value of $285 billion a 
year at the end of 1951. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THE SCRIPTURES. — At the annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society it was reported that its distribution of the Scriptures in 1950 
reached a total of over 11,000,000 “volumes” (Bibles, New Testaments, and 
portions). More than half of these volumes were distributed in the United 
States. “This encouraging total,” the report said, “reflects the mounting concern 
for spiritual certainty on the part of our citizens. It matches the increase in 
church attendance, the response to evangelistic appeals, the popularity of 
religious books, and other indices of interest in the things of the soul in our 
nation’s life in 1950.” Testaments in nine different languages were supplied 
to men in the UN forces in Korea. In Japan 8,000,000 volumes were dis- 
tributed. The churches of America gave over $800,000 for the society's work 
in 1950. — Lutheran Standard, June 9, 1951. 


PuonocrarH Records ON SEx Epucation. — A Roman Catholic group has 
prepared a set of phonograph records to help parents with the sex education 
of their children. In the four parts of the records typical family situations in 
which parents have an opportunity to discuss sex with their children are 
dramatized. They cover the time from when the six-year-old asks, “Where do 
babies come from?” to the teen-agers’ questions of love. In each instance 
questions are answered completely and frankly but without giving the child 
more than he can handle. “Biological facts are not sufficient,” says a Catholic 
spokesman. “That is all that can be offered in the public schools when it 
comes to sex education. Only parents can give their children the complete, 
honest picture of sex, combining the biological, spiritual, and moral aspects.” — 
The Lutheran Standard, April 28, 1951. 
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Edited by Tro. G. Setzer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


The Improvement of Sight Reading in Organ Playing 


The principles and procedures in 
the improvement of sight reading in 
organ playing given in this article 
may be applied to any materials or 
text available. Since so many Lu- 
theran churches have copies of the 
686 chorale preludes edited by a com- 
mittee of the Chicago Teachers’ Con- 
ference, commonly known as Antho- 
logie and published by Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., we 
have given the numbers of this col- 
lection for the basic materials here 
considered. Volume One of this An- 
thology is no longer available. 

Reading is as important for the or- 
ganist at the organ as it is for the 
pastor at the lectern. While we ex- 
pect preparation on the part of both, 
they must be able to read fluently 
at sight to be acceptable in their re- 
spective positions. Stammering and 
fumbling will not long be tolerated 
by the public. The suggestions here 
given have been experimentally tested 
by study groups and have been found 
very effective. If proper arrangements 
are made with the registration officers, 
it is quite probable that you may 
study these materials privately and, 
later, play an examination for credit 
at the college of your choice. The 
benefits are commensurate with your 
efforts. 

A. Evaluate your reading habits in 
playing new music by the following 
criteria: 

1. Do you observe and understand 
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the structure before you play? 

a) .... time signature; b) .... meter; 
c) .... rhythm; d) — tempo; e) =. 
form; f) .... key signature; g) .... 
clef. 


. Do you recognize at sight certain 


note groups and their location? 

a) .... motive; b) ..... triads;.c) —.. 
chords; d) .... cadences; e) .... sus- 
pensions. 


. Are you aware of your eye move- 


ments in reading music? (See 
Reed, H.B., Psychology of Ele- 
mentary School Subjects, Ginn and 
Co., Chicago. Pp. 28—41.) 

a) — foveal, or focal, vision; b) __ 
peripheral, or marginal, vision; 
c) .... number of fixations; d) .... 
duration of fixations; e) .... regres- 


sions; f) ... up-and-down move- 
ments; g) .... relaxed vs. strained 
vision. 

. Are you aware of the importance 


of tone memory in reading music? 
a) ... Do you hear note groups 
when you see them; b) .... remem- 
ber what was in the melody while 
you read the bass; c) .... habitually 
read what is most needed; d) .... 
co-ordinate your speed to your 


ability? 


. Have you developed not only tac- 


tual, but also kinaesthetic memory? 
a) ... Do you actually perceive 
what you feel; b) _. know where 
you are; c) .... know where you are 
going; d) .... use your eyes for the 
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notes; e) .... use your feeling for 
the keys; f) .... crawl? 

6. Do you concentrate upon your 
playing or upon mental and emo- 
tional interferences? 

a) ... audience complex; b) ... 
blurred vision; c) ... nervous ten- 
sion; d) .... loss of memory. 


B. Evaluate your technic accord- 
ing to the following criteria. Can you 
1. play all the scales in octaves, 

thirds, sixths, tenths, and in double 

thirds and double sixths, and one 
octave in the pedal? 

2. play the common arpeggios on all 
triads and seventh chords in all 
inversions? 

3. play legato passages with the 
thumb alone? with one foot alone? 

4, rest your finger on one key and 
play with the adjoining one with- 
out tension, trembling, or moving 
the neighboring fingers? 

5. rest a finger on any key and strike 
any other key or keys within reach 
without looking or hesitating? 

C. Evaluate your knowledge of, 
and ability in, registration. Can you 
1. name all the families of stops? 

2. name the members of each family 
found on your organ in the order 
of their intensity and pitch? 

3. discriminate between pleasant and 
unpleasant combinations? 

4, explore for new qualities by the 
use of upper partials? 

5. select a dozen different solo shades 
with corresponding accompani- 
ments? 

6. change registration without losing 
time or blurring? 

7. set the combination pistons? 
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D. Check on your phrasing. Can 
you recognize 

1. a motive, phrase, or theme at sight, 
and the symbols indicating them? 

2. accentuations in your playing, 
agogic, or rhythmic, accents? 

3. Do you habitually phrase motives 
or musical ideas into recognizable 
thoughts? 

4. Do you read and play phrasewise?P 


E. Plan your practice time for one 
to four hours a week. The following 
six units of study require about thirty- 
six hours of reading. The mastery 
and refinement will require more time, 
varying with the ability. Each unit 
treats a given type of music. Since 
the materials are graded from easy to 
difficult, normal progress may easily 
be achieved by following the order 
given. The directives for each unit are 
given to stimulate attention and in- 
terest. This Anthology contains prel- 
udes for nearly 300 of the hymns in 
the Lutheran Hymnal. Many others 
are useful for general use as volun- 
taries and postludes. The immediate 
purpose of this article is to offer 
guidance in the growth and perfec- 
tion of sight reading. Always read 
and play so precisely and interest- 
ingly as though it were a public 
presentation. 

Unit Ia. Apply the principles of 
reading to the following. Select five 
numbers for finished playing. Time: 
Two hours’ practice. 

Text: Anthologie, C.P.H. Sugges- 
tion: Find the smallest note value 
which occurs most frequently, and 
use it as a pulse, as a step in walking. 
As soon as possible reduce the ac- 
cents by “stepping” on the next larger 
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value, and finally play up to tempo. 
Play as slowly as necessary, but hold 
yourself to brisk attention. (Read 
thus: Number 3, then 5, etc.) 

Numbers 3 —5—6—7—8; 14—16 
— 20 —21— 44; 50—57—69— 85 — 
86; 87 — 106 — 115 — 116 — 189; 191 — 
901 — 271 — 356 — 502; 518 — 530 — 
548 — 620 — 645. Improvements noted: 
Problems ahead: __.._____. 

Unit Ib. Same principles, time, and 
LOxts 

Numbers 1 — 4 — 18 — 33 — 82 — 83; 
97 — 101 — 109 — 1138 —li7; 142 — 
147. — 155 —.157 — 175. 184 — 135 — 
199 — 241 — 248: 953 — 256 — 266 — 
985 —$10: 325 —329 — 440 —.527 — 
583; 542 — 553 — 557 — 606 — 670. Im- 
provements noted: ............ Problems 
ahead: ..........-.. 

Unit Ic. Same principles, time, and 
text. Note the phrasing especially in 
the first three numbers. Select six 
numbers for finished work. 

Numbers 22—238—24. 25—48 — 
o/ — ol = 06 — 59 "67 = (0 Ss 05 
S002 107 = 2S its 120 ia 


148 — 149; 156 — 214 — 257 — 259 — 
260 — 268; 264 — 270 — 344 — 382 — 
413 — 414; 415 — 428 — 432 — 452 — 
495 — 522; 523 — 528 — 540 — 634 — 


686. Check: Have you achieved an 
initial tempo at which you can con- 
veniently readP Can you double the 
tempo in a second or fourth reading 
by reducing the accents? Do not go 
to the next until you have gained 
mastery over yourself on this level. 
Unit Ula. This unit emphasizes mu- 
sic in which the theme or cantus 
fwmus is especially clear, often in one 
hand on a separate manual, with ac- 
companiment or counter theme on an- 
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other manual. Apply the principles 
of reading, phrasing, and registration 
to the following with emphasis on 
No. 455 and four other selected num- 
bers: 

Numbers 455; 42 — 58 — 104; 152 — 
153: — 154 — 177; 1938 = 218 9225 — 
965; 277 — 289 — 295 — 326; 339 — 370 
—457—458; 478—512—513—514; 
586 — 555 — 587 — 599; 608 — 616 — 
618 — 672. Draw a line graph of your 
eye movements covering four meas- 
VETS Oe ee Make a list of good 
combinations found: Ex- 
ample: No. 455: Theme: Diapason; 
Accompaniment: Flute 8’ and 4’; 
Pedal 16’ coupled to acc. 


Unit IIb. Same principles, time, 
and text. Finish No. 68 and five more. 

Numbers 68>: 17 — 72 — 77 — 105 — 
120; 144 — 150 — 176 — 219-45 a 
— 251 — 274 — 279: 283 —286 — 287 — 
808 — 317; 827 — 340 — 358 — 354; 365 
— 866 — 369 — 880; 411 — 422 — 441 — 
460 = 498; 501-3524 =" 602 = Gas: 
Have you overcome stammering in 
playing? If not, why not? Check 
your speed and your feeling. 

Unit IIc. Apply the principle of 
phrasewise reading to the following 
with appropriate registration. Play 
no successive numbers alike. Note 
especially Numbers 141 — 284 — 525 
— 600. Same time and text. 

Numbers 2 — 65 — 66 — 103 — 118 
131; 141 — 162 — 178 — 190 — 194 — 


207; 226 — 254 — 272 — 273 — 275 — 
278; 284 — 882 — 343 — 358 — 360 — 
362; 3864 — 3873 — 381 — 420 — 423 — 
427, 454 —461— 480 — 485 — 486 — 
488; 496 —505 — 519 — 521 — 525 — 
537 — 539; 544-545 — 567 — 584 — 


600 — 615 — 625. Are you using all the 
manuals and expression pedals? 
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Unit Illa. In this unit there must 
be even greater attention to the 
theme and its counterpoint in phras- 
ing and registration. Make up your 
mind in what rhythm you are going 
to read, then do it. Try to hear the 
tone quality before you play a given 
stop; did you? Phrase clearly. Read- 
ing a number once with careful at- 
tention is better than many times 
carelessly. Pre-read a number silently. 
Take for granted that you will make 
no errors of either time or pitch. 
Note Numbers 108 — 182 — 187 — 288 
—877. Play: Numbers 49 — 56 — 108 
— 146; 182—187—188—192; 202— 
215 — 227: 228 — 288 — 298: 328 — 877 
510; 511 —535—538: 554 — 562 — 
568; 581 — 593 — 638. Have you used 
the swell to indicate the climax of a 


melody? 


Unit IIb. Play the following in a 
tempo agreeable to your present tech- 
nic and eye movements without sac- 
rificing rhythm or expression. Indi- 
cate clearly the phrases you are play- 
ing. Give attention to Numbers 26 — 
102 —482 —517 —566. Read: 

Numbers 26—34—386; 102—125 
—161; 1783—174—197; 211—242— 
944. 267 — 269 — 291; 133 — 209 — 416; 


421 — 430 — 482 —493—515; = 517— 
543 — 566 — 621680. Check your 
pedaling for a) legato; b) — 


Changesyc) 22%. toe-heel progressions; 
oe pltte) glide: £2 = use of 


inner edge of foot. 


Unit IIIc. This is your test in read- 
ing and registration. Rate yourself 
against your ability at the beginning 
of these units. Note the difference in 
tone quality caused by opening the 
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swell at various degrees of intensity. 
Enjoy reading: 

Numbers 32 — 40 — 63 — 78 — 128; 
128 — 159 — 170 — 179 — 180; 181 — 
232 — 289 — 248 — 249: 255 — 324 — 
330 — 887 — 842; 350 — 871 — 383 — 
396; 424 — 438 — 500 — 520; 526 — 556 
— 558 — 611; 627 — 685 — 675 — 685 — 
220. Is your organ bench suited to 
you in height? 


Unit IVa. This unit presents num- 
bers which employ the use of chords. 
A thorough review of the triads in all 
tonalities may be necessary. Aim to 
read the chords at sight. Use a light, 
quick, bounding touch when a smooth 
legato is needed. Glide the thumb 
and little finger when necessary. De- 
termine your tempo. Then read and 
enjoy it. 

Numbers 18 — 81 — 39 — 62; 73 — 
121, — 192, —(189= 140. 1657-3231 — 
234. 237 — 238 — 294 — 318: 338 — 390 
— 393 —401; 410 —4384— 485; 486 — 
469 — 483. — 550; 582 — 583. 583i — 
590. Train all fingers alike to do their 
part in playing chords. Learn to glide 
smoothly with three or four notes in 
each hand. Transpose! 


Unit IVb. Keep up the confident, 
cheerful, composed attitude while 
reading rhythmically the following. 
Select several for greater speed. Re- 
fine Numbers 124 — 887 — 489. Mem- 
orize by recalling certain sections. 


Numbers 75—76—98; 124—126 
—1387; 166—168 —208; 204 — 283 — 
334; 875—387—397; 429—4388—439; 
A683 — 506 — 561;. 580'— 592 — 632, If 
there are factors that keep you from 
playing with jubilant rhythm, try to 
give an analysis of the specific prob- 
lems. 
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Unit IVc. In the following, at- 
tempt to combine proficiency in read- 
ing horizontally and vertically, read- 
ing the chords smoothly without sac- 
rificing the phrase. Note Numbers 
172 — 394 — 450 — 579 — 649. Play: 

Numbers 90 —91— 89; 135 — 148; 
169 — 172; 217 — 236 — 322; 394 — 404 
— 406; 450 — 472; 492 — 579 — 594; 
595 — 649. 

Check yourself against the follow- 
ing five-point scale: 

The ability in: 

Rhythm in the first reading: 

Use of feeling: 

Interesting registration: 

Confidence in reading: 

Recognizing motives and themes: 

Expressive playing: 


General knowledge of organ playing: 


Unit Va. The principles of reading 
given under Unit I are largely ap- 
plicable to Unit V. Clearness of 
phrasing, discreet registration, and 
precise rhythm are far more desirable 
than speed. Never blur. Treat each 
voice as you would an individual 
child. The fugue is the crowning 
glory of musical composition. Look 
for the theme and its answer before 
attempting to read or register. Notice 
the relationship of the tonic to the 
comitant, the first and fifth tone of 
the scale. Force yourself to read 
rhythmically. Same time and text: 


Numbers 9 — 48 — 45 — 46; 52 —79 
84 — 88: 110 — 111 — 182; 188 — 167 — 
183; 206 — 219 — 268; 306 — 307 — 357 
— 444; 446 — 447 — 487; 508 — 569 — 
603 — 609. Note that No. 182 is a 
fugue on each line of the chorale 
(Zeilenfuge), also the clarity of No. 
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183, and the canon in No. 609. Do 
justice to such numbers and. their 
composers. 

Unit Vb. Again, look for the theme 
and the answer and a possible aug- 
mentation before attempting to read 
and register. Enjoy an easy, fluent 
rhythm even while playing very 
slowly 

Numbers 27 — 28 — 29 — 80; 94 — 


96 —119; 186 —151 —160; 221 — 229 


Beginning: Now: On completion: 
123-45 al 2394S eis ae 
1 2:3-4:5.12,.38 45-1 2545 
1203 455" 1623 445 eee 
12) 3:4'5) DL 234s i 2 a 
L23.3:4.5 JS 35455 (2 Sue 
123 4:5 b23 4 oases 
12-°3:4:5 P23 4.59 boa 4 


— 280; 252 — 298 — 805; 863 — 402 — 
449, 459 — 5638 — 570; 571 — 612 —619 
— 668. Note the inversions in Num- 
bers 94 and 619 and the effect of 
Numbers 160 and 570. How is a given 
theme answered? 

Unit Vc. Determine as closely as 
possible the per cent of improvement 
of a second reading over the first, 
and of a third reading over the sec- 
ond. Are you aware of an upper 
limen with reference to speed and 
accuracy? What is your suggestion 
for improvement? In No. 130 observe 
how Bach uses the diminished-sev- 
enth interval in the pedal to denote 
the continuous falling into sin (Durch 
Adams Fall). 

Numbers 41 —38—54; 55—64— 
80; 92—1806—198; 210 — 250 — 304; 
309 — 403 — 425; 487 — 448 — 451; 475 
— 464 — 628; 624— 663 —666. Name 
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your most difficult problem. Analyze 
it into prerequisites, i. e., which abil- 
ities are necessary to achieve success 
in the problem located. Having ob- 
served so many numbers in fugal 
style, write a fugue theme and its 
answer. Why not write a whole num- 
ber which you like better than any 
of these? 


Unit VIa. In order to play the num- 
bers in this unit of brilliant composi- 
tions, play again the scales at MM-60 
to the quarter note, first with one note 
to the beat, second, with two notes to 
each beat, then with four and, if pos- 
sible, with eight notes. Observe the 
accent on each count of one. In sim- 
ilar manner, read first at the slowest 
tempo necessary, then double the 
time by shifting the accent, until you 
are able to play easily and fluently 
the following: 

Numbers 10 — 11 — 15 — 85; 60 — 
61—195 — 2385; 280 — 290 — 297 — 335; 
846 — 351 — 352 — 367; 368 — 392 — 
470 — 477; 479 — 490 — 494 — 495; 578 
— 589 — 607 — 650; 656 — 665 — 674. 
What outstanding improvement have 
you noted in your playing? 

Unit VIb. Read them all. Work up 
to a finish the number you like best. 

Numbers 61 — 93 — 114 — 158 — 
196; 246 — 261 — 281 — 312 — 314; 3238 
— 336 — 347 — 359; 372 — 376 — 389 — 
891 — 395; 417 — 419 — 453 — 467 — 
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468; 473 — 476 — 481 — 484 — 489; 574 
— 591 — 596 — 604 — 618; 633 — 652 — 
661 — 669 — 681. Write an organ spec- 
ification meeting the needs for effec- 
tive registration and still being within 
the limitations of your church. 


Unit VIc. Sit comfortably. Relax 
the eyes. Maintain the rhythm. Clear- 
ness of phrasing with soulful expres- 
sion is better than much speed. Do 
you know your rate of reading? What 
is the ratio of first to third reading? 
Apply all you have learned in these 
units to the following, perfecting one 
number for concert use: 


Numbers 184 — 222 — 223; 258 — 
262 — 802; 815— 348; 349-418; 491 
— 564; 575—576; 628—651; 653 — 
654 — 662. Now relax and play any- 
thing you wish. Your eyes, fingers, 
and feet should be co-ordinated. 


Conclusion: There is a rate at 
which all can read after the first rudi- 
ments of music are known. There is 
tremendous value in reading volu- 
minously within a limited time. An 
orderly increase in difficulty helps us 
overcome the uncertainty and timid- 
ity. May we envision an intelligent 
attempt on the part of our organists 
to improve their reading ability dur- 
ing the coming year according to the 
suggestions given. Let’s be good or- 
ganists. The Lord hath need of them. 


Seasonal Choir Music 


We endeavor to have advance sug- 
gestions on worthy choir numbers for 
the coming seasons. The present rec- 
ommendations cover the period from 
Advent to Easter and are given at 
our request by Mr. Edward W. Klam- 
mer of the Music Department of Con- 


cordia Publishing House. Other choir- 
masters will be consulted in future 
recommendations with a view to call- 
ing attention to a few outstanding 
numbers for the coming seasons. If 
the practice proves helpful to you, 
we shall continue to offer these lists. 
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Selected anthems and motets for each 
Sunday of the church year from the First 
Sunday in Advent to Easter Sunday. Pre- 
pared by Mr. E. W. Klammer, Department 
of Music, Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Tue First SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
December 2, 1951 


1516. Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Praetorius. 10 cents. 
(SSATB, but not difficult. ) 

LD 7. O Lord, How Shall I Meet Thee. 
Teschner. 12 cents. 
(SSATB, easy. ) 

14449. Prepare the Way to Zion. Arr. by 
Luvaas. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. easy.) 


Tue SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
December 9, 1951 


CH 74. Three Chorales for Advent. 

Schuetz-Cozens. 15 cents. 
“The Savior Comes in Glory” 
“The Mighty God hath Spoken” 

(SATB, easy. ) 

—. Zion Hears the Watchmen Singing. Bach. 
No. 22 in A Second Book of Bach 
Chorales. Buszin. 25 cents. 

(Unison and SATB, easy. Acc. difficult.) 

HA 2004. Hosanna to the Living Lord. 
Willan. 18 cents. 

(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 


THE TuirD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
December 16, 1951 
CM 6308. Rejoice in the Lord Alway. 
Purcell. 15 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 
1081. O Come, O Come, Emmanuel. Ayr. 
by Overby. 18 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. easy.) 
437. Be Joyful, O Daughter of Sion. 
Titcomb. 15 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 


Tue Fourta SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
December 23, 1951 


1544, O Jesus, Grant Me Hope and Comfort. 
Franck. 15 cents. 
(SATB, divided, easy. ) 
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Music 
HA 2003. Lift Up Your H eads. 
Willan. 18 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 


CurisTMAS EVE 
December 24, 1951 


BA 7. O Holy, Blissful Night. 
Anonymous. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 

2532. Christmas Hymn. 

Arr. Juengst. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 


Tue FEsTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS 
December 25, 1951 


1562. To Us is Born Immanuel. 
Praetorius. 18 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
BA 82. Now Sing We, Now Rejoice. 
Bach. 20 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. easy.) 
8745. Fanfare for Christmas Day. 
Martin Shaw. 15 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
469. Today Christ is Born. 
Willan. 16 cents. 
(SSATB, medium difficult. ) 
Note: Christmas Carols have not been 
included in this listing because they are 


more appropriate for Christmas concerts and 
carol services. 


Tue SuNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
December 80, 1951 

LD 8. Praise God, the Lord, Ye Sons of 
Men. Freundt. 12 cents. 
(SATB, easy.) 

BA 17. The Newborn Child of Which We 
Boast. Praetorius. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 

1505. Rejoice, Rejoice, Ye Christians. 
Schroeter. 10 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 


New YeEAR’s EvE 
December 81, 1951 
BA 34. Jesus is My Heart’s Delight. 


Bach: 16 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. easy. ) 


60. Lord, Lead Us Still. Brahms, 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 
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1700. Be Our Guide Through Life, Dear 
Lord. Bach. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. easy. ) 


THE CIRCUMCISION AND THE NAME 
OF JEsus 
January 1, 1952 
—. Glorious Is the Name of God. 
Praetorius. 25 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
From Praetorius Settings for A Cappella 
Choir, edited by Buszin. 
662. At the Name of Jesus. 
Vaughan Williams. 20 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 
BA 29. Jesus, Joy of Man’s Desiring. 
Bach. 18 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. medium. ) 


THE EPIPHANY OF Our LorpD 
January 6, 1952 
2637. The Kings and the Star. 
Cornelius. 16 cents. 
(SATB, solo, medium. ) 
—. How Bright Appears the Morning Star. 
Bach. 25 cents. 
No. 13 in Anniversary Collection of Bach 
Chorales edited by Buszin. 


Tue Fist SuNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
January 13, 1952 
CH 72. Like as the Hart Desireth the 
Waterbrooks. Willan. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. easy. ) 
BA 28. One Thing’s Needful. 
Bach. 16 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
January 20, 1952 
F 28. Christ Is the World’s Redeemer. 


Vine. 20 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 


A 5. Jesu, the Very Thought of Thee. 
Bairstow. 16 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 


Tue Tump SunDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
January 27, 1952 


A 57. Jesus, Grant Me This, I Pray. 
Kitson. 20 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 
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989. Sing Alleluia Forth. 
Thiman. 18 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 


THE FourtH SuNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
February 3, 1952 

410. Fierce Was the Wild Billow. 
Noble. 12 cents. 
(SATB, divided, medium. ) 

1189, Let All the World in Every Corner 
Sing. Chapman. 15 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
February 10, 1952 
LD 16. Lord Jesus Christ, Hear My Com- 


plaint. Vulpius. 12 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
February 17, 1952 


210. Lord, for Thy Tender Mercies’ Sake. 
Farrant. 10 cents. (SATB, easy.) 
LD 1. Come, Follow Me, the Savior Spake. 


Schein-Riegel. 12 cents. 
(SATB, easy.) 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
February 24, 1952 


1696. In Steadfast Faith I Stand. 
Bach. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. easy. ) 


AsH WEDNESDAY 
February 27, 1952 


BA 9. Jesus’ Cross, the Death, the Pain. 
Gumpeltzhaimer. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 

—. A Lamb Goes Uncomplaining Forth. 
Vulpius. 40 cents. 
From Redeeming Love by Wismar. 
(SATB, easy. ) 

MS 1004. Jesus, I will Ponder Now. 
Schuetz. 24 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 


Tue First SuNDAY IN Lent — INvocaAvir 
March 2, 1952 
MA 57. Jesus, Grant Me This, I Pray. 


Kitson. 20 cents. 
(SATB, medium. Acc. medium. ) 
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Tue SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT — 
REMINISCERE 


March 9, 1952 
809. Call to Remembrance. 
Farrant. 12 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
Tse Tuiep SuNDAY IN LENT — OcULI 
March 16, 1952 


LD 2. From God Shall Naught Divide Me. 


Jeep. 12 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 

—. Who Shall Separate Us. ' 
Schuetz. 24 cents. 
(SATB, medium difficult. ) 


THE Fourtru SUNDAY IN LENT — LAETARE 
March 23, 1952 


1526. O Come, Ye Servants of the Lord. 


Tye. 10 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 
THE FirruH SUNDAY IN LENT — JUDICA 
March 80, 1952 


84280. O God, Thou Faithful God. 
Bach. 16 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. medium. ) 


PaLmM SUNDAY 
April 6, 1952 
17a. All Glory, Laud, and Honor. 


Bach. 16 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 


5106. Rise, Arise! Norman. 15 cents. 
(SATB, easy. ) 


Maunpby THURSDAY 
April 10, 1952 
715. O Sacred Feast. Willan. 15 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
8350. For Us Christ was Made Obedient. 
Sartori. 12 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
Goop Frmay 
April 11, 1952 
133. Lamb of God. Christiansen. 12 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
BA 11. Surely He hath Borne Our Griefs. 
Graun. 18 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
9657. Christ, Our Blessed Savior. 


Schuetz. 16 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 


EASTER, THE FEAST OF THE RESURRECTION 
April 13, 1952 


MS 1009. Christ, Our Passover. Willian. 
20 cents. 
(SATB, medium. ) 
BA 38. From Death Arose Our Lord, the 
Christ. Bach. 16 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. medium. ) 
E 11. Come, Ye Faithful. Thatcher. 
20 cents. 
(SATB, easy. Acc. medium. ) 
LD 5. Praise We the Lord. Vulpius. 
12 cents. (SATB, easy.) 
Note: All the music listed above is avail- 
able at Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 


TEACHER STATUS — PARENT Ricuts.—A court ruling has been given on 
the case of the Boone, Iowa, high school teacher Robert F. Shorb. Mr. Shorb’s 
contract was not renewed because, though teaching in a public school himself, 
he sent his seven-year-old son to a Roman Catholic parochial school. Mr. Shorb 
sued the school board, but the District Court upheld the board’s action. The 
judge ruled that the District Court had no jurisdiction in the issue and that 
in not rehiring the instructor the Boone school board had not removed Mr. Shorb 
from a position, but had terminated a contract with him. The judge also ruled 
that the soldier’s preference law, invoked by the plaintiff as a World War II 
veteran, would not apply to this case. This law provides that veterans shall 
have a hearing before being dismissed from a position. — Lutheran Standard, 


August 25, 1951. 
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Personnel. — The Executive Board has re- 
gretfully accepted the resignations of Presi- 
dent E. H. Ruprecht and Dr. W. Link. 
Mr. Ruprecht now serves as administrative 
assistant to Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president 
of Valparaiso University. Dr. Link is a char- 
ter member of the L. E. A. Executive Board. 
The association is deeply grateful for the 
faithful service and the contributions made 
by these men. Arnold C. Erxleben, vice- 
president, has been asked to serve as acting 
chairman until the next regular election. 

Gerhardt Jersild, attorney for the Lu- 
theran Child Welfare Association in Ad- 
dison, having law offices in Chicago, was 
welcomed as a new member of the Board. 

Acting President Erxleben offers the fol- 
lowing food for thought: 


“UNITED WE STAND 


“The foregoing words are of particular 
import to those of us who are Lutheran 
educators. We may be well grounded in 
faith, well trained in the art of teaching, 
zealous for the work of the Lord, and still 
not be immune to periods of depression. 
Loneliness and a feeling of frustration may 
rob us of the enthusiasm and that natural 
buoyancy which marks the happy and suc- 
cessful teacher. We may have days when 
we say with Elijah of old: ‘I have been very 
jealous for the Lord God of hosts . . . and I, 
even I only, am left...” (1 Kings 19:10). 

“Just prior to this expression, Elijah had 
triumphed over the wave of idolatry that 
had swept Israel under King Ahab and the 
wicked queen, Jezebel. Elijah had chal- 
lenged the prophets of Baal to a ‘show- 
down’ on Mount Carmel and had extermi- 
nated the 450 prophets of Baal and the 400 
prophets of the grove. He had heard thou- 
sands thunder the response: “The Lord, He 
is God; the Lord, He is God.’ Yet, under 
dire threats from the wicked queen, he had 
fled, he had become weary of life. 

“Who among us is immune? Can anyone 
dare to claim the faith and the zeal of this 
mighty prophet of the Lord? To whom can 
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we turn? The answer is simple. God 
strengthened Elijah. He can strengthen 
every one of us. However, it is of peculiar 
note that in this instance the Lord not only 
outlined duties to Elijah or gave Elijah a 
lesson on the presence and the strength of 
the Lord, but also encouraged His prophet 
by pointing out that Elijah was not alone, 
as he had thought, but that there were seven 
thousand in Israel who had not bowed their 
knees to Baal. What a comfort! What an 
inspiration! Seven thousand fellow Chris- 
tian soldiers were yet enlisted in the army 
against wickedness. Elijah went forth re- 
freshed, encouraged, and confident. 

“The bond of fellowship in our educational 
endeavors is as essential to us as it was in 
the days of Elijah. You may get it out of the 
local teachers’ and pastors’ conferences. You 
may get it out of District conferences. 
However, these groups are still local in 
character. If you are faced with problems 
in your profession, you may often wish to 
find out how Lutheran pastors and teachers 
at large stand, what their views are, which 
principles govern their work. It is here that 
the L.E. A. has its field. The L.E.A. is 
international in character. It is bounded by 
a horizon that is beyond that of the local 
conferences. From its yearbooks, its mono- 
graphs, and its conventions the member 
gains a broader base for thought. He gains 
the feeling of belonging to a larger host of 
Christians who have the same faith and 
share his burdens. The member of the 
L. E. A. can feel the kinship of a professional 
group, whether he is one teacher in a large 
faculty or the only teacher in an entire Dis- 
trict. He need never say: ‘And I, even I 
only, am left.’ 

“As a leader in Christian education, you 
need the stimulation of a professional as- 
sociation as one practical means of receiv- 
ing strength and courage. You need to know 
what other leaders think. It is in this man- 
ner that the L.E. A. can fulfill its unique 
place in Christian education, namely, to in- 
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tegrate the teaching profession, yes, to in- 
tegrate all endeavors toward Christian edu- 
cation. Our task is barely begun. Under 
God let all Christian educators speak the 
same language, emphasize the same es- 
sentials, and increase the impact of Chris- 
tian education upon their local sphere of 
activity.” 

Calling All L.E.A. Representatives! — 
Now that all fall conferences and study 
groups have met (or are meeting), may we 
hear from you? Local continuing projects, 
group research, papers presented by L. E. A. 
members, L., E. A. seminars —all reports of 
this nature would be welcome news to fel- 
low members. Use this column to share 
your ideas. 

Editorial Committee Report. — Five areas 
of research have been recommended for de- 
velopment into future L. E. A. publications. 
Committees are now working on the 
monograph topics “Administrative Policies 
for Lutheran Elementary Schools” and “To- 
ward More Effective Conference Programs.” 
Yearbook topics now being developed are 
“The Exceptional Child,” “Parent-Teacher 
Associations,” and “Appraisal Instruments 
for Christian Education.” This column will 
present members of committees as well as 
progress reports in future issues of Lvu- 
THERAN EDUCATION. 
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Lutheran Education Week at Concordia, 
River Forest, was sponsored by the L. E. A. 
during the week of September 23. A dis- 
play in the lobby of the Administration 
Building included most recent publications 
in the various phases of Christian educa- 
tion. The theme for the exhibit was “Chris- 
tian Education Builds Christian Homes.” 
Speakers who presented special chapel talks 
during the week were: Dr. A. W. Klinck, 
Mr. A. H. Kramer, Acting Director of Chris- 
tian Education of the Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict, Prof. Theo. Kuehnert, Mr. Arnold C. 
Erxleben, principal, St. Paul’s Lutheran 
School, Melrose Park, and Dr. H. O. A. 
Keinath. 

Financial Secretary Report —Walter A. 
Vahl reports that more people joined the 
L. E, A. in the month of September of this 
year than in any other one-month period 
since its organization. L.E. A. is growing! 
A total of 203 membership cards was issued 
during that month. The following illustra- 
tion is typical of the type of recent co- 
operation. 

M. P. Schorman of Beemer, Nebr., writes: 
“If it does not involve too much checking, 
would you please send me a list of Ne- 
braska people who are enrolled? Then we 
could make a concerted effort at our con- 
ference, October 23—24, to get some of the 
‘Don't Belongs.’” Congratulations! 


THE Key To SuccEssruL TEACHING OF READING. — We must give added em- 
phasis to this matter of interesting children in reading. All the skills, all the 
techniques, all the mechanics, are only tools to use in learning to read well 
so as to be able to enjoy reading. We must not lose sight of the fact that they 
are only tools — useful, important, necessary tools, but still tools — means to 
the end but not the end itself. We must not so emphasize them that our pupils 
cease to enjoy reading. We must give children interesting material of suitable 
difficulty, provide them with simple but sound guidance, and give them ample 
opportunity to read by themselves and to learn to read better in the course of 
reading. Given these basal things, they will learn to read soundly and to love 
it, and we will then have achieved the real goal of teaching reading. — ARTHUR 
I. Gates in Teachers Service Bulletins in Reading, October, 1951. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
opened its 114th year on September 19 at 
10:00 A.M. in a divine service. The ser- 
mon was preached by President L. J. Sieck. 
Dean Wuerffel announced that the enroll- 
ment figures have broken all previous rec- 
ords. The resident student body totals al- 
most 600, distributed over the four classes 
as follows: First Year Class, 192 (two more 
expected); Second Year Class, 174 (one 
more expected ); Third Year Class, 192 (two 
more expected); Fourth Year Class, 74. 

In addition, the Graduate School and Mis- 
sion School shows an enrollment of 58. 

Dr. Albert G. Merkens, the newly called 
professor for the chair of religious educa- 
tion, was introduced. The Rev. Edward J. 
Mahnke, the new director of the field-work 
program, was also welcomed. In the course 
of the summer calls have been extended to 
Rev. Walter C. Birkner, editor of the Lu- 
theran Witness; to Chaplain Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn, Systematic Department; to Chap- 
lain Martin H. Scharlemann, New Testa- 
ment Department. 

Graduate Hall, which was under construc- 
tion during the summer months, was not 
completed because of the very rainy season. 

The following elective courses are being 
offered: “Arabic,” Professor Sauer; “Old 
Testament in the New Testament,” Profes- 
sor Roehrs; “Life and Letters of Paul,” Pro- 
fessor Bartling; “Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians,” Professor Mueller; “John,” 
Professor Bretscher; “The Lutheran Ref- 
ormation (I),” Professor Hoyer; “Contem- 
porary Preachers,” Professor Guebert; 
“Visual Aids,” Professor Repp; “The Church 
in the World,” Professor Caemmerer; and 
“The Family,” Professor Sohn. 

In the Graduate School the following 
courses are being offered: “Cursory Read- 
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ing of New Testament,” Professor Bartling; 
“Beginning Hebrew,” Professor Jones; “The 
Church Year,” Professor Buszin; “The Pastor 
and His Work,” Professor Fritz; “Old Tes- 
tament in the New Testament,” Professor 
Roehrs; “Epistles of the Church Year,” Pro- 
fessor Franzmann; “Psychology of Preach- 
ing,” Professor Guebert: “Advanced Intro- 
duction of the New Testament,” Professor 
Arndt; “English Reformation,” Professor 
Hoyer; “Pastoral Epistles,” Professor Sohn; 
“History of New Guinea,” Professor Zim- 
mermann; “Current Thought in Religious 
Education,” Professor Repp; “Apologetics,” 
Professor Mueller; “General Psychology for 
Pastors,” Professor Rehwinkel. 
WALTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

The 106th school year of our Springfield 
Concordia Seminary was opened with a 
service held in the gymnasium and student 
center on Sunday, September 9. President 
G. Chr. Barth gave the opening address. 

Two professors were installed as members 
of the faculty, the Rev. Henry J. Eggold, 
Jr., and Prof. Fred Kramer. The Rev. E. F. 
Tonn, President of the Central Illinois Dis- 
trict, preached the installation sermon and 
performed the rite of installation. Dr. B. H. 
Selcke, secretary of the Board of Control, 
served as liturgist. 

Professor Eggold, who was called to oc- 
cupy the chairs of Homiletics and English, 
was graduated from Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., attended Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, and was graduated from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis. He has served as pastor 
of congregations in Waterloo and Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and Fort Wayne, Ind., and has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Indiana. 

Professor Kramer, who will teach in the 
field of Systematic Theology, was graduated 
from St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., 
from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and has 
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attended the Universities of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Michigan, receiving the M. A. 
degree from the University of Michigan. 
He has held pastorates in Alsace-Lorraine, 
at Clay Center and Ellinwood, Kans., and 
was professor at St. John’s College, Win- 
field, Kans. 

Arnold Wagner, first full-time athletic 
director employed by the Seminary, was in- 
troduced after the service. Mr. Wagner is 
a graduate of Concordia College, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., and Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis. After five years spent in the ministry, 
he resigned to major in physical education 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

The enrollment at the Seminary this year 
is 362. The largest graduate class in the 
history of the Seminary numbers 78. The 
next largest class graduated from this in- 
stitution was a class of 46 in 1894. Fifty- 
seven new students were enrolled, including 
two foreign students, a Mexican and a 
Japanese, and 56 students are vicaring. 
Four students are on a special vicarage as- 
signment in Japan. Married students total 
117, of which 17 are vicaring. 

Prof. M. J. Naumann had returned from 
his trip abroad, made in the interest of 
Synod, and was present at the opening 
service. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIveR Forest, IL. 

Lutheran Hour Rally. — Students of Con- 
cordia Teachers College took a prominent 
part in the program of the Lutheran Hour 
Rally at the Chicago Stadium, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 80, 1951. Professor Carl Wald- 
schmidt conducted the mass chorus of 1,500 
voices representing choirs from the Lutheran 
churches in the area and a children’s choir 
of 1,600. A group of 200 students from 
Concordia Teachers College formed the 
nucleus of this chorus. Professor Clarence 
Drews worked out the drama and pageantry 
depicting scenes from the history of the 
Church. Students from the Drama Club 
took a prominent part in the character repre- 
sentation. This dramatic presentation fit- 
tingly rallied a responsive audience of 
20,000 representing Chicagoland Lutheran- 
ism to the continued support of the ap- 
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pointed Lutheran Hour speaker, the Rev. 
Armin Oldsen. 

Music Building Dedication. -On Sunday 
afternoon, October 28, the new Music Build- 
ing at River Forest was solemnly dedicated 
to the glory of God. This building and its 
equipment has been put into service to 
provide the facilities necessary for raising 
the standard of church music in a consider- 
able part of Synod. With the necessary 
space and instruments for practice, the func- 
tional teaching studios and rehearsal rooms, 
the future of school music and church music 
is quite certain to see a new day. 


Homecoming. — The annual homecoming 
celebration was held on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 27. To students and alumni this day has 
meant a renewal of school spirit. Even 
though the program does not materially 
change from year to year, each homecoming 
challenges the students to outdo all previous 
efforts. So also this year. On Friday eve- 
ning the spirit of homecoming was built up 
in a program introducing the football players 
and ending up with the usual bonfire. 
Prior to the football game on Saturday a 
parade of 20 floats, led by the band and the 
official cars, passed through the streets of 
River Forest amid the noise and color of 
motorcycles, police cars, fire trucks with 
their sirens, and other vehicles that lend 
color and pageantry to the parade. The high 
point was the football game—this year 
against St. Procopius College at Lisle. The 
traditional banquet had been superseded by 
a buffet supper, which added a great deal 
in the way of beauty and color. In the gym 
there were set up likenesses of beautiful 
flower gardens, fountains, bridges, and 
walks. The lighting and the bouquets of 
fresh flowers added to the beauty. Waiters 
and waitresses were attired in costumes, 
representing the theme of the evening, later 
carried out in a program to fit the occasion. 


C.T.C. Men’s Club. —Friends of Con- 
cordia Teachers College in the Chicago 
area have helped the college with their gifts 
for the athletic department for years. During 
the past year they purchased bleachers. 
They bought baseball uniforms and football 
outfits. Now they are planning to help the 
college finance a tennis court. 
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C.T.C. Women’s Rally. —The Women’s 
Auxiliary of Concordia Teachers College 
held their annual rally in the college gym- 
nasium Thursday, September 27. Women’s 
organizations from the Greater Chicago area 
and places as far away as Milwaukee attend 
this rally and luncheon to help make it a day 
worth remembering. Dr. O. A. Geiseman 
was the principal speaker. He reported on 
conditions in Europe, the Holy Land, and 
Egypt as he found them on his recent ex- 
tensive visit. 

Additional Training Experience. — During 
the fall quarter the student-teaching pro- 
gram includes two additional experience 
areas for future teachers. One is an ex- 
tension of observations in one and two-room 
schools. These types of small schools as well 
as all types of private, public, and other 
church schools have been on the observation 
schedule since 1942. This year, however, as 
an experiment, more time is devoted to these 
small schools so that also some teaching by 
student teachers may be attempted. 

The other new feature is a series of one- 
day workshops in such areas as Youth Work 
for Teachers, Administrational Practices and 
Problems, First-Aid Techniques, and Pre- 
School and Primary School Materials and 
Techniques. 

Both of these exploratory areas represent 
an attempt to improve the preparation of 
future teachers in our Church. Recent fol- 
low-up studies conducted by the director of 
student teaching and teacher placement (Al- 
bert V, Maurer) have indicated a need for 
more emphasis in the areas included in the 
small schools and in the special workshop 
program. 

Biology Projects. — This year for the first 
time in the history of Concordia, the Biology 
Department, headed by Dr. Klotz, is re- 
quiring each student taking the biology 
laboratory course to complete a project. This 
was done particularly so that the more stu- 
dents could take the course. In times past 
only a very limited number of students 
could take the course because of the lack of 
room for the laboratory work. 

About 40 different projects are suggested 
by Dr. Klotz from which a student may 
choose and finish one by the end of the 
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course. These include such things as count- 
ing the seeds on a cattail or in a milkweed 
pod, making an analysis of hereditary factors 
by taking surveys of persons having crooked 
fingers, short fingers, hair on the second 
bone of the finger, keeping an aquarium, 
raising white rats, forcing plants to bloom, 
raising plants in water without soil, and a 
host of others. 

Under the new system 40 students may 
take the course at one time, half of them 
doing their lab assignments on Monday and 
the other half on Friday. The class meets 
together for all the lecture periods. In this 
way 80 students will be able to take the 
biology course in one year. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


New Residence.— Ground breaking for 
the new residence for the president of Con- 
cordia Teachers College has been completed, 
and the building operation began early in 
October. The ranch-style house will be 
located between the Hellwege and Stelzer 
residences on Faculty Lane. Ralph Yerk is 
the architect, and John Mueller is the con- 
tractor. Both men are Seward residents. 
This house was pictured in Better Homes 
and Gardens magazine during the past year 
and was selected as being one of the five 
most practical house plans pictured, from 
the standpoint of usefulness and appear- 
ance. 

Eightieth Birthday. — Professor Karl 
Haase, instructor, organist, and composer, 
who served in the music department of 
Concordia Teachers College for forty years, 
celebrated his 80th birthday at his home in 
Lincoln, Nebr., on September 28. 

Professor Haase served the school from 
1906 to 1946. His band concerts and organ 
recitals were outstanding musical events in 
Seward. Hundreds of his pupils are serving 
as organists in Lutheran churches today, and 
his excellence as a performer on the “king 
of instruments” was nationally recognized. 
He is a Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists. At 75 he published a complete 
set of preludes for the 660 hymns in The 
Lutheran Hymnal and a collection of wed- 
ding music for use in Lutheran churches. 
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His compositions have appeared in many 
organ collections over a long period of years. 

An old friend and colleague, Professor 
Henry A. Koenig, in commenting on Haase’s 
birthday, said: “He is not ‘the forgotten 
man.’ We remember his service to the 
Church for over fifty years, forty of which 
he spent with us at C. T. C.” 


Choir Tour.—The Concordia College 
A Cappella Choir, in its first year under 
the conductorship of Professor Paul Rosel, 
will sing for audiences in the Pacific North- 
west region in the spring of 1952. The high- 
lights of the tour will be such cities as 
Billings, Mont.; Twin Falls, Idaho; Spokane, 
Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Denver, Colo.; and Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The 4,000-mile itinerary will take about a 
week and a half. In addition to the spring 
concerts, a Christmas concert is scheduled. 

The A Cappella consists of sixty-two 
voices selected out of approximately 150 
applicants. Members were selected on the 
basis of sight-reading ability, blending 
quality, and musical experience. 

Also in the offing for the 51—52 season is 
the purchase of new robes. Pecuniary dif- 
ficulties prevent their immediate purchase. 

Founders Hall. — The remodeling of 
Founders Hall is nearing completion. It is 
one of the projects in Concordia’s long- 
range building program designed to meet 
the needs of its steadily growing student 
body. Founders, the first building con- 
structed after the founding of the college in 
1894, will house music rooms, regular class- 
rooms, and several offices, in addition to the 
student and faculty lounges, the snack bar, 
and the bookstore. 


Evening Courses. — Concordia is offering 
four evening courses this semester. On 
Monday evenings students from the com- 
munity, from the campus, and teachers can 
study Art Appreciation or Typing. On 
Tuesday evening they have the privilege of 
participating in a course on Child Develop- 
ment or Shopwork. 

The Child Development and Art Ap- 
preciation courses give two hours of college 
credit each. The other two courses carry 
a non-credit status., Registration for the 
latter two requires a payment of a fee 
equal to one hour of credit. 
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Changes in the Staff.— Miss Hilda Buls, 
dietician for the past two years, has resigned 
her position and accepted one offered by the 
Deaconess Evangelical Hospital in St. Louis, 
Mo. Prior to her coming to Concordia, Miss 
Buls served as dietician at the Methodist 
Hospital of Omaha, Nebr. 

Mrs. Laurence Eickmann of Seward is 
serving as the new manager of the cafeteria. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


Martha Day Rally. —On October 19 ap- 
proximately one thousand women from the 
tri-State area of Ohio, Michigan, and In- 
diana assembled in the college gymnasium 
for the annual Martha Day rally. The pro- 
gram for the day was under the direction of 
President Herbert G. Bredemeier. The 
women were particularly interested in tour- 
ing the new girls’ dormitory, Martha Hall, 
the furnishings of which were provided by 
the members of the Martha Society. The 
members also brought with them several 
thousand jars of canned plus many bushels 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


New Business Manager. — The Rev. Edgar 
Walz has accepted the position of business 
manager of the college. He succeeds Mr. 
P. G. Liebmann. Rev. Walz will have fac- 
ulty status and teach in the department of 
religion. He was formerly head of the de- 
partment of religion of Concordia Lutheran 
High School, Fort Wayne. He is a graduate 
of Concordia College, St. Paul, °33, and 
Concordia, St. Louis, 87. He did additional 
work in the field of business at Dakota 
Wesleyan and the University of South Da- 
kota. Before coming to Fort Wayne he was 
in charge of parishes at Norris, Lebanon, 
and Mitchell, S. Dak. 


Bible Institute. —The Fort Wayne Lu- 
theran Adult Education Series (Bible In- 
stitute), sponsored by Concordia College 
and the Central District Board of Parish 
Education, held its opening session at the 
college on Thursday evening, September 27. 
The courses offered in the second year of 
this Institute are “The Relation of Christ to 
the Means of Grace,” led by the Rev. E. H. 
Albers, pastor of Peace Lutheran Church, 
Fort Wayne; “The Life of Christ as Pre- 
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sented by the Various Writers of the New 
Testament,” led by Mr. Eugene Nissen, in- 
structor at Concordia College; “A Leader- 
ship Course for Youth Workers and Church 
Workers,” under the guidance of Mr. Walter 
Schoedel, instructor at Concordia College, 
and Mr. Leonard Ramming, teacher at Beth- 
lehem School, Fort Wayne; and “A World 
Program for My Church,” ten lectures to be 
presented by prominent laymen and clergy- 
men of the Fort Wayne area. 


Radio Program. — On October 6 Concor- 
dia’s Chapel of the Air opened its 15th 
season of broadcasting over Radio Station 
WGL, Fort Wayne, 8:30 A.M. President 
Bredemeier, the main speaker, will be as- 
sisted by members of the faculty: Paul 
Bente, Elmer E. Foelber, and Walter G. 
Sohn. A special Radio Choir under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Nuechterlein will 
provide the musical portion of the program. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


The seventieth anniversary of Concordia 
College was observed in a special service on 
October 7. Rev. Alfred Winter of Evans- 
ville, Ind., delivered the sermon. President 
Leroy C. Rincker and Rev. Arthur Oswald, 
chairman of the college Board of Control, 
served as liturgists. Mr. Harold E. Albers 
led the Concordia College Chorus in two 
choral selections. Mr. Arno Klausmeier 
served as organist. Students and faculty 
members were gathered in a special section 
in the front of the gymnasium hall, where 
the service was held. 


Work at Concordia was begun in 1881 
with thirteen students and one instructor. 
Classes were held in the basement of Trinity 
Lutheran School in Milwaukee. Carl Huth, 
a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
taught all classes. 

The present campus at West Kilbourn 
Avenue and North 32d Street was devel- 
oped by means of donations from friends 
of the school. John Koch, Carl Eissfeldt, 
and Gustav Wollaeger bought the land and 
offered it to the school at half price. The 
first building erected on this site originally 
included all facilities for teaching and 
boarding the students. Known for many 
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years as the “Old Building,” it was razed 
last year to make room for a new dormitory. 

Today modern architecture dominates the 
Concordia campus. All but one of the older 
buildings have been replaced with a modern 
structure. The library, erected about ten 
years ago, has been acclaimed for its beauty 
and efficiency. Pritzlaff Dormitory, dedi- 
cated last year, is the newest building. Be- 
cause of its unusually substantial construc- 
tion the administration building, erected in 
1900, is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 

Concordia has had four presidents: Pro- 
fessors Emil Hamann, Max Albrecht, G. Chr. 
Barth, and Leroy C. Rincker. The present 
faculty numbers seventeen regular instruc- 
tors and three assistants. 

Through the years Concordia has con- 
tinued its emphasis on pre-ministerial edu- 
cation, although accepting applicants for 
general education when room was available. 
The present enrollment of 3811 students, 
almost all of them pre-ministerial, is one of 
the largest in the history of the school. 
During the seventy years of its existence, 
Concordia has graduated approximately two 
thousand students. 

Arrangements for the anniversary ob- 
servance were made by a committee con- 
sisting of Professor Edward A. Jenne, chair- 
man; Professors J. E. R. Schmidt and C. A. 
Hardt, and President L. C. Rincker. The 
Milwaukee Journal published a feature ar- 
ticle on September 26. 


St. PAut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 

A crowd estimated at 4,000 attended the 
annual College Day Festival, held on the 
campus of St. Paul’s College. President 
W. F. Wolbrecht delivered the sermon in 
the morning. He spoke on the theme “The 
Foundations of Effective Christian Educa- 
tion” on the basis of Ps. 78:4-7. He pointed 
out that Christian education begins and 
ends in God and aims to set man’s hopes 
in God. It is a lifelong responsibility of 
every Christian and is a task which must 
be assumed by each generation. 

The Rev. Wm. Graumann, Kansas City, 
Mo., preached in the afternoon service. On 
the basis of Rom. 10:12 ff., he pointed out 
that God has prepared salvation for all men 
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and that this salvation is brought to them 
through the preaching of the Gospel. 

The St. Paul’s College Chorus made its 
first appearance of the season at these serv- 
ices. The St. Paul’s College Band accom- 
panied the singing. Both are conducted by 
Professor Gienapp. 

After the second service Mr. Paul Klein- 
hammer, president of the Missouri District 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s League, presented 
the L.L.L. award to Robert Oetting of 
Higginsville, Mo. 

Forty-nine new students enrolled for the 
°51—52 school year. The class distribution 
of the new students is as follows: College 
Freshmen, 2; High School Seniors, 3; 
Juniors, 5; Sophomores, 9; Freshmen, 30. 

The St. Paul’s College Association is 
scheduled to meet on October 21. The As- 
sociation has been very active in the support 
of the school. It has raised $5,000 for 
campus beautification; provided typewriters 
and equipment for the courses in typing; 
purchased the pipe organ for the chapel; 
and many other things for the school. Cur- 
rently it is sponsoring a program whereby 
members of the faculty preach in churches 
of the Western District. 

Five new clubs were added to the extra- 
curricular activity program of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege: three new speech clubs, a library club, 
and a semantics club. 

Much-needed space for music rooms, 
meeting rooms, activities rooms, and other 
purposes is currently provided by the old 
administration building. 

The evening chapel program is admin- 
istered by a student-faculty chapel com- 
mittee. Students of the upper two classes 
also have addresses at intervals in the morn- 
ing chapel service. 

President Wolbrecht was given an oppor- 
tunity to speak to the Visitors of the Western 
District at the Visitors’ Conference held on 
September 26 and 27. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 

The 59th school year was begun with a 
divine service in the college chapel on Sep- 
tember 4. President C. S. Mundinger 
preached the sermon. Enrollment figures 
are as follows: Junior College: men, 168; 
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women, 152; total, 320. Academy: boys, 
100; girls, 43; total 143. Total enrollment, 
463. New students in the Junior College: 
men, 65; women, 73; total, 188. New stu- 
dents in the Academy: boys, 57; girls, 20; 
total, 77. Total new enrollment, 215. New 
ministerial enrollment, 90; total ministerial 
enrollment, 186. New teacher-training en- 
rollment: men, 12; women, 76; total, 88. 
Total teacher training enrollment: men, 22; 
women, 157; total, 179. Thirty States and 
four foreign countries (Mexico, Philippine 
Islands, Argentina, Germany) are repre- 
sented in the student body. 

A four-day staff conference was held in 
the week preceding the opening of the 
school year. The program included a dis- 
cussion of general aims and objectives, ex- 
planations of administrative procedures, 
a paper on “Evaluation of Staff Service,” 
and meetings of departmental committees. 
Mr. Sam J. Roth, Superintendent of schools 
in the Michigan District and member of the 
Board for Higher Education, addressed the 
staff in two meetings on the education of 
teachers. 

The Rev. Fred Kramer, associate profes- 
sor of Religion and Latin since 1947, ac- 
cepted a call to Concordia Seminary, Spring- 
field, Ill., as professor of Systematic The- 
ology. — Miss Geneve Kinney, a graduate of 
the University of Kansas and the University 
of Chicago (A.M. in Latin) and formerly 
teacher of Latin in the South Shore High 
School in Chicago, joined the staff as in- 
structor in Latin. 

Professor A. E. Kunzmann, formerly dean 
of students, was appointed registrar, re- 
placing Professor Kramer, and the Rev. Ed- 
win V. Fritz, instructor in the Academy, 
was appointed dean of students. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
PorTLAND, OREG. 


The Chapel of the Upper Room — that is 
the name given to the new house of God. 
The wing extending from Luther Hall, in 
which the new library and the new chapel 
are housed, was dedicated September 28, 
1951. The sublime blending of color that 
establishes the mood of vigorous and cheer- 
ful worship cannot well be described. Nine- 
teen different shades and colors are used 
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in the chapel. A recessed gold cross sur- 
mounts the marble-topped altar to the up- 
per third of the chancel. The color scheme 
as well as the interior of the chapel in its 
entirety was planned by Mr. Fritz von 
Schmidt, a local color expert, in consulta- 
tion with Dr. Thomas Coates, president of 
the school. The result induces reverence. 
Dedicatory speakers were the Rev. Dr. 
Coates and the Rev. Oliver Harms of 
Houston, Tex. 

Annually Concordia Day brings hundreds 
of women to our campus. This year was no 
exception. The Concordia Guild held its 
meeting the day following the chapel dedi- 
cation, and 325 women were in attendance. 
They voted enthusiastically to designate the 
funds available to their organization for 
various projects. Besides annual projects, 
such as the graduation banquet, they voted 
funds for landscaping, stage equipment, 
athletic needs, office curtains, and a student 
work fund. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 


Our thirty-first school year was opened on 
Sunday, September 16. The opening serv- 
ices were attended by some 300 people and 
were held in a rented hall. Dr. A. H. 
Schwermann based his address on the 
words: “I am doing a great work, so that 
I cannot come down,” Neh. 6:3. 

The total enrollment is 108 (74 boys and 
34 girls). Of this number, 39 are new stu- 
dents (25 boys and 18 girls). The total 
number of students preparing for the min- 
istry or teaching profession is 46. Toronto 
and Pembroke in Eastern Canada con- 
tributed two students this year. 

Blueprints for the new physical education 
building have been completed, and we are 
now calling for tenders. We are still hoping 
to begin building operations this fall. The 
moneys for this project are being contributed 
exclusively by the members of our Church 
in Western Canada. 


THE NATION'S 
SCHOOL SITUATION 


“More than one fifth of the nation’s total 
population will be enrolled in public and 
private schools and colleges throughout the 
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United States during the 1951—52 academic 
year,” Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, said today as he released the 
annual enrollment estimates prepared by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Ewing said: “The Office of Educa- 
tion’s advance estimates point to the highest 
enrollment ever recorded — 33,121,000, 
which surpasses even the 1950-51 peak of 
32,703,000. 

“The most substantial enrollment rise will 
be at the elementary school level. Last 
years elementary school enrollment was 
23,686,000. This year’s estimate is 24,- 
468,000. 

“Secondary school enrollments will rise 
slightly over those of 1950-51. The num- 
ber of pupils in all types of high schools 
during the past year stood at 6,142,000. 
This year’s figure is estimated at 6,168,000. 

“According to the Office of Education 
estimates, there will be a drop in college 
and university enrollments,” Mr. Ewing said. 
“There were 2,500,000 students in higher 
education institutions during 1950—51. It is 
expected that this number will probably 
drop to 2,225,000 during 1951-52. The 
decrease will result from the diminishing 
number of veterans and also from the draft- 
ing of a substantial number of college-age 
men. It should be noted, however, that dur- 
ing 1951—52 many reservists and draftees 
returning to civilian life may be expected to 
enroll for higher education. Furthermore, if 
legislation now before the Congress author- 
izing a new G-I educational program for 
Korean veterans should be passed, the 
1951—52 college enrollment figure would 
show a marked increase.” 

Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, today warned that, with three 
fourths of a million additional children in 
elementary schools across the nation in 
1951—52, communities will be challenged 
more than ever this year to provide a suf- 
ficient number of teachers and school build- 
ings to insure adequate educational pro- 
grams for their boys and girls. 

Commissioner McGrath said: “99,000 new 
teachers will be needed to fill positions left 
vacant by retirement, resignation, or death 
during 1951—52. Additional numbers of 
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children enrolled will require 21,600 teach- 
ers who did not teach last year. Of the 
120,600 total, elementary schools will need 
87,000 new teachers; high schools, 33,000. 
Although the supply of high school teachers 
will be found adequate in most communities, 
there will be a scarcity of elementary school 
teachers who have standard training. 

“For long-range school-construction plan- 
ning the Office of Education is making a na- 
tional survey of school-building needs,” 
Commissioner McGrath said. “At this time, 
however, we know that we must provide 
classrooms for children who are enrolled, 
that we should plan educational facilities 
for the children of peak birth-rate years 
coming along, and that we should guarantee 
safe and healthful school environment for 
children wherever they may live. 

“To keep pace with the increasing number 
of children, which by 1959—60 will swell 
public and private elementary and secondary 
school enrollments by 6,500,000 to a high 
of 37,188,000, approximately a half million 
more classrooms than we now have will be 
needed. Expanded school enrollments in 
1951—52 will call for 25,000 new class- 
rooms. To replace obsolete facilities, an ad- 
ditional 18,000 classrooms should be pro- 
vided. One of every five schoolhouses now 
in use throughout the United States should 
be abandoned or extensively remodeled be- 
cause they are fire hazards, obsolete, or 
health risks,” Commissioner McGrath said. 


*“ MICHIGAN 
LUTHERAN SCHOOLS 


ENROLLMENT By GRADES 


Pupils Newly Enrolled Total 
Kindergarten ___._._... 508 559 
(Grades) pe eee weer 868 1,240 
Grad ene pese = sasseniere 179 1,320 
Cradele soe nema 182 1,467 
Cradeg4 gee eee 174 1,454 
Grades5. eee 123 1,269 
GradeuG G4. ee 118 1,242 
Graden ae: = sae. eee 97 1,209 
Grade s8s 222 Set 64 1,148 
GrademO meres et oe 3 57 

Total wees se 2,316 10,960 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 
October, 1951 


Enrollment September 20, 1951 -.. 10,960 
Enrollment September 20, 1950 _. 10,559 


Gain in 195.lover 1950 401 
New Schools Established u 
New Classrooms Added ___----- 12 
Christian Day- Schools*2=a = — 103 
Total Number of Teachers ___...___- 316 


1. Continuing the upward trend which 
has been strongly in evidence for the past 
decade, the total pupil membership in Mich- 
igan Lutheran schools was again substan- 
tially increased over last year to a figure 
now approaching the 11,000 mark. The 
gains represented in these tabulations give 
just cause for rejoicing and thanksgiving and 
are a tangible answer to Synod’s appeal for 
an extension of the parish school system. 


2. The 403 pupils in Trinity School of 
St. Joseph constitute an all-time high, not 
only for St. Joseph, but for any Lutheran 
school in Michigan during the past century. 
This congregation is currently engaged in a 
huge building project which will provide a 
school of 12 classrooms and an auditorium 
and in this way meet the challenging need 
for additional space and facilities. Franken- 
muth, for many decades the undisputed 
leader in Michigan, registered a sizable gain 
over 1950, but not enough to overtake 
St. Joseph. 

8. Among the Detroit schools Peace did 
credit to its new building by strengthening 
its hold on the lead in the City League. 
The nearest contender in Detroit is Holy 
Cross, where more classrooms are sorely 
needed to accommodate children who can- 
not now be admitted for lack of space. 

4. Macomb County continues to make 
unprecedented progress in pupil acquisition 
in spite of overcrowded facilities every- 
where. Some of the schools in this area 
have more than doubled during the past few 
years. 


5. Many of the schools in smaller congre- 
gations show impressive gains, which sur- 
pass the figures of some of the larger schools 
when compared in terms of percentage of 
growth. Among them are Traverse City, 
Allen Park, Waldenburg, Saginaw (Re- 
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deemer), Detroit (Bethlehem E.), Detroit 
(St. Philip), Grand Haven, and Port Huron. 


6. A new school was established by St. 
James Congregation in Grand Rapids. Until 
a more permanent arrangement can be 
made, the former parsonage (which pre- 
viously had served as chapel) was converted 
into a very suitable classroom. Mr. Fred 
Peterson came from Richmond, Va., to open 
the school in September with 21 pupils en- 
rolled in Grades 1—5. The Rev. Edward 
Lang is pastor of the congregation and sec- 
retary of the Michigan District Mission 
Board. 


7. In addition to the school established at 
Grand Rapids, new classrooms were opened 
in 11 congregations: Berrien Springs, Big 
Rapids, Detroit (Bethlehem E.), Detroit 
(St. John), Detroit (St. Titus), East Detroit, 
Fraser, Port Huron, Rogers City, Saginaw 
(Redeemer), and Utica. 


8. The Detroit Lutheran High School ex- 
perienced a substantial increase in enroll- 
ment with its recent transfer to enlarged 
quarters on the Joy Road location. The 
high school enrollment is not included in 
the total figures for elementary schools. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
FAMILY RELATIONS MEETS 


The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, pre-eminent among the family-life 
study groups in the United States, met in 
a vacation setting at College Camp on Lake 
Geneva, Wis., August 27-31. For the first 
time the Family Life Committee of our 
Church was officially represented at a con- 
vention of this group, through the writer 
and Pastor Paul Hansen of Denver, recently 
appointed director of the Lutheran family 
research project. 

The committee on religion and the family 
was reconstituted at this convention, after 
being nearly defunct for a few years. One 
of the purposes of the rejuvenated com- 
mittee will be to locate and index as much 
research material as possible, including espe- 
cially unpublished Master’s and Doctor's 
theses and incidental research valuable for 
family-life study but not identified as such. 
The general purpose is to keep before the 
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educators who are specializing in various 
aspects of family life the claims and 
strengths of religion; to keep abreast of 
developments in the field and transmit them 
for use; and to work for such things as a 
moral code of sex conduct which will 
strengthen and not weaken the family ideal. 

A discussion in open general session of 
sex codes, in which Dr. Sylvanus Duvall 
represented the family ideals as against a 
psychologist who started from the basis that 
“sex is fun” and that there are no universal 
laws, showed fairly clearly that the majority 
sentiment is for a conservative basis and for 
the protection of a clean family life. 

A panel discussion by a group of college 
students revealed that youth, at least as 
represented by them, is surprisingly serious, 
self-disciplined, and conservative. 

Of the research problems reported to the 
conference, one indicated that G.I. wives 
look forward to be homebodies and mothers 
of (average 3) children rather than career 
women or working wives. Another research 
report indicated that college young people 
date frequently without petting, more fre- 
quently with petting of some type, infre- 
quently with sexual intercourse, although 
some 60 per cent of the men and 15 per 
cent of the women confessed to having had 
intercourse. These figures come from a uni- 
versity where the boys were in large ma- 
jority and may not be typical. 

A panel on the licensing of family coun- 
seling ended in the agreement that there are 
not yet enough competent counselors to 
warrant licensing. The role of the minister 
received more sympathetic consideration 
than it had a few years back. 

Dr. Gladys Groves, editor of Marriage 
and Family Living (the NCFR journal), 
solicited suggestions for making the journal 
more useful to church educators. 

The conference members had opportunity 
to view a considerable number of new films 
touching the various phases of family-life 
education. 

This writer came away from the confer- 
ence with two very vivid impressions: 
(1) These professional people, mostly uni- 
versity professors, are exceptionally humble 
in their attitudes and willing to look at the 
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facts, including those of religion; and 
(2) the men interested in family-life edu- 
cation in our circles ought to become in- 
terested in the National Council on Family 
Relations, for the stimulation we can re- 
ceive and for the influence we can exert. 

What would be wrong with forming a 
Lutheran Chapter of the NCFR? 

Martin P. SIMON 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Faculty and Students in Higher Educa- 
tion. — According to statistics for 1949 to 
1950 released by the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education in Washington, 
there were 246,722 members of the ad- 
ministrative and professional staff (clerical 
and other non-professional employees were 
not included). There were almost three 
times as many men as women members of 
the faculty, the figures being 186,189 men 
and 60,533 women. The full-time equivalent 
as reported by the institutions was 210,349 
persons, or 85.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of individuals. In the regular session 
there were 2,659,021 students, of whom 
1,853,068, or 70 per cent, were men. In 
1939 to 1940 the proportion was 60 men 
to 40 women. 

Expenditures for Education. — The Office 
of Education has released some interesting 
figures pertaining to the 1951—52 school 
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year. The expenditures for elementary and 
secondary public schools will amount to 
$6,500,000,000; $1,500,000,000 for build- 
ings. The average expenditure per pupil 
will be $280. The average daily attendance 
is 23,500,000. 


Released-Time Program to be Resumed. — 
According to the Lutheran Standard (Sep- 
temper 1, 1951), a newspaper in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, the Youngstown Vindicator, has 
urged in an editorial that the city resume 
its released-time religious instruction pro- 
gram, which was dropped after the Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case. 
Reason for the editorial was the recent de- 
cision by New York’s highest State court 
that the New York released-time plan — 
similar to the former Youngstown plan — 
is constitutional. “It is true,” the editor said, 
“that the U. S. Supreme Court will have the 
last word. But it will hardly outlaw a pro- 
gram which, to be sure, implies friendship 
between Church and State, but does not 
breach the wall by using State buildings and 
funds for the Church.” 

Schools to Have Priority. — According to 
reports, more steel will be allotted for ele- 
mentary school building in the early part of 
1952. Since colleges have been receiving 
their share, their supply will be cut back in 
the new year in order to supply the needs of 
the elementary schools more adequately. 


Our Contributors 


Gertrupe DOEDERLEIN, teacher Lutheran School of St. Luke, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT V. Maurer, Director of Student Teaching and Teacher Placement, Concordia 


Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Pau T, Luesxe, principal and teacher of Mount Calvary Lutheran School, Detroit, Mich. 


Hersert H. Gross, professor of Geography, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 


ELFRIEDA MILLER, teacher in Grace Lutheran School, River Forest, IIl., training school 


of Concordia Teachers College. 


ALFRED CHRISTIANSEN, teacher Trinity Lutheran School, Fremont, Nebr. 


Wiiu1aM A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, Don C. Dinkmeyer, Herhert H. Gross, Hulda Korff, 
Theo. Kuehnert, Paul T, Luebke, Theo. G. Stelzer. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS, Volume II. By F. Pieper. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1951. 557 plus xiv pages. $3.50. 


It is with real joy that we welcome into the English-speaking religious world this second 
volume of Dr. Pieper’s monumental work on Christian doctrine. The translation of this 
volume, which had almost been finshed by the sainted Dr. Theo. Engelder at the time 
of his death, has been carried to completion by Dr. J. T. Mueller. The work of translating 
has been well done. 

Dr. Pieper had the gift of setting forth the doctrines of the Bible in a clear, simple, 
straightforward way. He never forgot that the aim of all Christian teaching is to lead men 
to a knowledge of salvation and to the assurance of forgiveness and eternal life. His hatred 
of false doctrine, which is so evident in this volume, was the result of his conviction, based 
on Scripture, that false teachers are ravening wolves, who rob God of His glory and man 
of salvation. His approach to doctrine is primarily not that of the theological philosopher 
nor of the scientific academician. He remains always the child of God, whose reason lies 
bound in Scripture, who listens to the voice of God in the verbally inspired Bible, and 
whose first aim is to share with others the hope of his own heart. Here is a book on doc- 
trine which knows that there is such a thing as truth, absolute truth, which cannot change 
and will not change. 

This volume covers the doctrines of saving grace, the person and work of Christ, saving 
faith, conversion, and justification. Every Lutheran parish school teacher as well as every 
Lutheran pastor ought to have this volume in his library. The price is very reasonable, 
and Concordia is to be commended for an excellent piece of work in printing and binding. 
In every way, this is a good book. S. W. B. 


EDUCATION 


CONCORDIA NURSERY PROGRAM PACKET. Prepared by Lois and Allan Jahsmann. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1951. 75 cents net. 

This packet contains materials for a systematic contact of the church through its Sunday 
school with parents of young children up to the age of three. The use of these materials 
offers opportunities for parent guidance during the important first three years of the child’s 
life. This crucial period cannot be allowed to be a void if the program of Christian training 
is to be successful. The packet contains the following items: 

1. A letter of invitation and a record card to be sent to parents immediately upon the 

birth of their baby. 

2. A card of welcome to the new member of the Nursery department. 

3, Twelve letters with envelopes to be sent quarterly by the Nursery superintendent 

and her helpers to the parents of children enrolled. 
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4. Four colorful birthday cards to be sent on the occasion of the child’s first four 
birthdays. 
5. Three folders to be brought to the house by a Nursery committee visitor. 


6. A follow-up letter to the four-year-old who has not yet been brought to the Be- 
ginner department. 


Contact with unchurched parents through the Nursery Roll can prove an effective mis- 
sionary medium. WK: 


GUIDING THE YOUNG CHILD. Edited by Helen Heffernan. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1951. 838 pages. $4.25. 

Prepared by a committee of the California School Supervisors’ Association, this book is 
addressed to persons preparing for service in nursery schools, kindergartens, and primary 
schools, to teachers in service, to school administrators, and to parents. It gives a thorough 
presentation of modern practices established by research and experimentation in the edu- 
cation of nursery school, kindergarten, and primary school children. It should prove useful 
as a basic guide to growth and development, curriculum, and home-school relationships. 
Of particular interest and value are the numerous verbatim reports of classroom discussions 
and the many excellent photographs of actual classroom scenes. Each of the fifteen chapters 
is followed by a carefully selected bibliography of related material. Another most welcome 
portion of the book is contained in the indexes which treat (1) What the Teacher Should 
Know About a Young Child, (2) Criteria for Evaluating a School for Young Children, 
(3) Equipment and Materials for the Kindergarten, (4) Bibliography for Teachers and 
Parents, and (5) Bibliography of Children’s Literature. 

While a Christian philosophy of education has not served as the basis for this book, 
Lutheran kindergarten and primary teachers as well as principals should find it a most 
welcome addition to their working libraries. Pau T. LUEBKE 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PREADOLESCENT. By A. W. Blair and 
W. H. Burton. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 221 pages. $2.25. 


The child from nine to twelve years of age presents a unique problem to teachers from 
the fourth grade up — and to parents. Is it a simple task to learn to walk, to talk, to control 
the elimination of body wastes, to learn the appropriate sex role, to get along with other 
children and with adults, to develop simple concepts of right and wrong, to learn how 
to read, write, and compute? Or is it easier to adjust to cultural impositions? All this 
implies learning, and learning takes time. 

The authors present to us the real problem of the child whose constant physical growth 
and intellectual development constitute a continuously changing pattern. Of particular value 
is the tentative list of characteristics of this period, some nine pages, and the list of general 
principles for guidance of the preadolescent, fifteen pages. 

“What makes them act that way?” is the frequent question of the perturbed mother or 
teacher. Blair and Burton have done much to answer that question. TAGES: 


PICTURES OF CHILDREN LIVING AND LEARNING. Bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 5, D.C., 1951. 
131 pages. $2.00. 


This bulletin presents photographs contributed by schools throughout the United States 
and Canada illustrating good experiences for children two to seven years of age. Every 
phase of learning is presented through actual experiences. 

The method of learning through visual education is probably one of the reasons why 
this book is so attractive and interesting to parents, teachers, and children. 

A worth-while addition to any school library. Huipa Korrr 
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RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Revised. By Dorothy 
La Salle. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1951. 201 pages. $4.00. 


This is a fine book to aid the elementary school teacher in introducing the rhythm 
program into his school. La Salle covers the rhythm program for the elementary school 
very comprehensively. Activities are presented which are suitable for first graders as well as 
pupils in the eighth grade. 

Suggestions on how to teach and how to execute the fundamentals of rhythmic move- 
ment constitute the first part of the book. This is followed with a very complete presenta- 
tion of actual singing games and folk dances. The book presents 125 rhythmic activities 
with accompanying music. 

For the teacher interested in developing the important area of rhythms in physical edu- 
cation the book serves as a very practical reference. DrGeD: 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Harlan L. Hagman. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 428 pages. $4.00. 


Lacking volumes which treat specifically the administration of Lutheran schools, the 
Lutheran school administrator must adapt to his own purposes what has been written for 
public schools. This book, presenting current theory and practice, lends itself reasonably 
well to such adaptation. In it the author develops the function of the school administrator 
as the leader in school organization, in the improvement of instruction, in personal ad- 
ministration, in financial administration, in the administration of the physical plant, in the 
special school services, and in the community. The book is organized around the following 
topics: (1) A Point of View, (2) American School Government, (3) The Administration 
of Instructional Services, (4) The Administration of Facilitating Services, (5) The Ad- 
ministration of School Public Relations, and (6) The Professional Career of the School 
Administrator. A feature which should prove especially valuable for conference groups 
is the annotated bibliography of more than 50 motion pictures and filmstrips relating to 
educational administration, listed under three general headings: “Democratic School Ad- 
ministration,” “Relations with the Public and Government,” and “Special Services and 
Administrative Problems.” While the book is most adequate in its presentation, it would 
be far more inviting were the solid pages of type interspersed here and there with pertinent 
illustrations. Paur T. LuEBKE 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE AND HOW TO TEACH IT. By Glenn O. Blough 
and Albert J. Huggett. New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 532 pages. $5.25. 


METHODS AND ACTIVITIES IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE. By Glenn O. 
Blough and Albert J. Huggett. New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 310 pages. $3.75. 
Elementary-School Science and How to Teach It includes all the materials found in 
Methods and Activities in Elementary-School Science plus subject-matter information. The 
former book is designed particularly for those teachers who have had few science courses. 
Most of the suggested activities are simple enough to be within the scope of practically 
all elementary schools. The lucid illustrations and descriptions should be very helpful. 
These books offer a satisfying supply of resource materials. Some of the suggestions 
should stimulate the teacher to use his own initiative in preparing demonstrations. 
Since the interpretation of the elements of our natural environment follows the con- 


ventional pattern, Lutheran teachers will find it necessary to make the usual modifications. 
H. G. 


SocIAL SCIENCE 


THE FAMILY. By Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke. New York: American 
Book Co. Revised edition, 1950. XV and 800 pages. $5.50. 

The 1950 edition of this book includes numerous revisions of statistical data contained 

in the original edition (1945) as well as a limited number of changes in the general text. 
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“The basic thesis of this book is that the family has been in historical times in transition 
from an institution with family behavior controlled by the mores, public opinion, and law 
to a companionship, with family behavior arising from the mutual affection and consensus 
of its members” (pp. 26—27). The authors have organized their treatment of this thesis 
into four major divisions. Part I, “The Family in Social Change,” analyzes five con- 
temporary family types — the Chinese, the rural, the urban, the Negro, and the Russian — 
pointing out the changing patterns of family life. The effects of cultural and psychological 
conditioning in the personality growth of individual family members are discussed in 
Part II, “The Family and Personality Development.” Success and unity in the family, 
_ according to the authors’ discussion in Part III, “Family Organizations,” is dependent upon 
intercommunication between family members. Finally, Part IV, “Family Disorganization 
and Reorganization,” carries the authors’ thesis to its ultimate conclusion —that family 
disorganization merely represents a phase of the evolution of the family from the institu- 
tional to the companionship type. 

Writing chiefly from a “culturological” viewpoint, which tends somewhat to ignore 
psychogenic factors, the authors see in the modern so-called “companionship” family man’s 
highest attainment in family “evolution” to date. Though based upon this fallacious con- 
tention, the book will nevertheless prove valuable to students of the family. The extensive 
statistical data, the careful definition of concepts, and particularly the wide use of case 
histories and other personal documents make this volume a welcome addition to the libraries 
of pastors, teachers, and other church workers who are interested in, and work with, prob- 
lems of the family. Pau. T. LUEBKE 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS. Associated Lutheran Charities. Fiftieth Anniversary. 
Sioux City, Iowa. May 8 to 11, 1951. Associated Lutheran Charities, 115 Glenwood 
Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 118 pages. $1.50. 


This publication gives an overview of the extent of social work and organized charity 
activity in the Lutheran Church. It furthermore acquaints one with the various areas in 
which the Church has opportunities and responsibilities to carry on its divine mission. 
One is amazed at the specific problems with which our modern societal structure challenges 
the Church, and a feeling of gratitude is aroused by the increasing efforts which are being 
made by our Church to face and help solve these problems. The publication is not merely 
informative to all interested workers in the Church, but may prove helpful in solving prob- 
lems which confront them in the local parish or in the community. TK 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE FLOOD IN THE LIGHT OF THE BIBLE, GEOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
By Alfred M. Rehwinkel. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1951. 372 pages. 
$3.65. 


Probably by the time this review makes its appearance the reader will have reached 
some conclusions concerning The Flood. You probably will agree that it is a gripping tale 
forcibly related. It reminds one of a powerful gladiator with head held high, moving into 
an arena filled with cunning enemies. The gladiator moves fearlessly with sword and spear, 
slashing at conventional patterns. There are few dull moments in the conflict. 

Many members of the Christian Church will grasp this book as a timely panacea for 
perplexing problems. It does provide some comforting observations and interpretations. The 
author has clearly expressed his point of view. It is obviously based on years of thought 
and study. It does not answer all questions with finality and does not pretend to do so. 
Perhaps many never will be answered. However, it is a significant contribution in the 
direction of harmonizing Holy Scripture and science. 

An interpretation of The Flood requires acquaintance particularly with Holy Writ, 
archaeology, geology, anthropology, and biology. Since the current literature in any one 
of these fields is so voluminous that it is almost impossible to maintain reasonable contact 
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with it, the writer of the review kindly requests that any misrepresentation of any one 
of the sciences be forgiven. 

After meditating on the volume as such, one is encouraged to reach the conclusion 
that the first part is based on a combination of three theories, each of which offers some 
questionable features. Theory number one (pp. 9-10), which requires the earth’s axis to be 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, would, of course, not account for a uniformly mild 
climate. This is conceded in the argument. However, that the tilted position is necessary 
for an arctic and an antarctic region does not seem to be tenable. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the poles would receive 152/365 of the radiant energy received at the equator 
(annually), tilt or no tilt. In the second theory (pp. 10-12), much attention is devoted 
to warm ocean currents. If water moves in one direction, it must move back again. 
At present there is a cold current for each warm current. The book takes no cognizance 
of cold currents. What effect would they have? In the third, or canopy, theory (p. 12), 
the following statement occurs: “The chemical rays of the sun, especially those most active 
in the aging of living things and those that bring about decay and fermentation, were 
intercepted by the canopy, and, as a result, men and animals lived to great ages.” Just 
what is a “chemical ray” of the sun? Didn’t Louis Pasteur and subsequent scientists prove 
quite convincingly that decay and fermentation are a consequence of the activities of micro- 
organisms? When dealing with these theories, particularly the first, one begins to wonder 
about the exegesis of Gen. 1:14 and 8:22. 

The last part of the book is primarily intended to refute the glacial theory. The author 
calls attention to the probability of dramatic climatic changes at the time of the Flood; 
yet he does not make allowance for extensive glaciation. He probably unnecessarily weakens 
his argument at this point. His description of alleged glaciation does not conform to 
current thought on the subject. His explanation of striation (p.335) is not at all con- 
vincing. He calls attention to the fact that the bottoms of four of the Great Lakes are 
below sea level, and, in the case of at least three, offers no explanation for this phenomenon. 
He by-passes fiording, hanging valleys, and cirques. He misses the thickness of ice on 
Greenland by 5,000 feet (Schuchert and Dunbar, Outlines of Historical Geology, p. 151). 
He erroneously rules glaciation out of Siberia. How would he explain the Ob Glacial Plain 
(Lobeck)? He fails to give a reason why a universal flood would fail to develop the 
landforms usually assigned to glaciation in the low altitude tropics and subtropics. 

Exception must be taken to instances in which scientific terminology is loosely employed. 
To illustrate, the second paragraph on page 70 seems to confuse species and genera and 
families. It would seem to indicate that the reader should conclude that dogs, wolves, 
coyotes, jackals, and dingoes all belong to the same species. Such is not the case. Further- 
more, they do not “breed together freely,” and when they do interbreed, the fertility is 
markedly reduced. On that same page (70) the description of human races — “the Caucasian 
Race, the Mongolian Race, the Ethiopian Race, the red and the brown race” — is archaic. 
The differentiation has been abandoned by anthropologists. 

In general, the composition of the book is good, although Chaper VI “Was the Ark 
Discovered?” has the characteristic of a filler. It interrupts the logic of the story and makes 
no particular contribution to it. It could perhaps have been added as an appendix. Some 
of the pictures seem to be decorative rather than explanatory. Pictures of oil derricks 
and oil tanks seems to be out of place in a volume of this nature. 

As a tribute to the author it must be said that the volume makes fewer claims than 
the advertising literature which preceded it. . 

It is to be regretted that when a book is reviewed, one is tempted to hunt for things 
to which one might take exception. The exposure of opinion on such items tends to detract 
from a book’s virtues and assets. Such was not the intention in this instance. The book 
is a significant contribution. The author had the courage to express his convictions. Many 
of his arguments are stimulating and convincing. He deserves a high tribute for the con- 
tribution he has made toward a better understanding of the earth’s history. H. G. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


“NO MORE HOMEWORK?” By Amy Selwyn. This Week Magazine, May 18, 1951, 
pp. 7124—25. 

Although both teachers and parents find homework of children increasingly becoming 
a problem, there is still a controversy as to whether or not the assignment of homework 
should be abolished by the school. Those who have joined in the antihomework campaign 
believe they have strong arguments when they contend that homework does not improve 
children’s scholastic achievements nor their character training, but rather that it builds up 
resentment toward their studies in school. They furthermore argue that discontinuing home 
assignments will save the teacher much valuable time checking the homework and that 
pupils might develop better study habits if they were required to do all of their work at 
school. If home assignments are to be dropped, there are still school-board members and 
parents and some teachers to be convinced. 


“MUSIC FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER.” Education, September, 1951, pp. 39—41. 


The opinion that the teaching of music in the elementary grades should be in the hands 
of the classroom teacher rather than the function of the music specialist is increasingly 
shared by educators. Since many teachers are poorly equipped for this function when they 
enter the profession, a critical survey is made of the curricula of the teachers’ colleges. 
Suggestions are offered which will help teachers who lack preparation for teaching music 
in the classroom and which deserve the consideration of the teacher-training institutions. 
It is pointed out that instruments other than the piano —such as melody instruments and 
even records — might very effectively be used for music instruction in the classroom. In 
short, there is no valid reason why the average classroom teacher cannot provide the 
instruction and training in music to satisfy the needs in the elementary school. 


The entire September issue is devoted to music and is designated as “Music Educa- 
tion Number.” 


“AN EXPERIMENT IN REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS.” By T. K. Muellen. The 
Elementary School Journal, September, 1951, pp. 42—44. 


The three common forms of reporting pupil progress are the report card, the letter, and 
the parent-teacher conference. The writer reports an experiment with the parent-teacher 
conference type. He explains the procedure set up by the school and experimentally 
adopted for Grade I. The most interesting feature of the report on the experiment is the 
summarized reaction of the parents. Ninety per cent of the parents found these conferences 
not only highly satisfactory for themselves, but also believed that through these confer- 
ences teachers understood their pupils better and received a fuller insight into the 
youngsters’ school problems and abilities. The vast majority of the parents suggested that 
the conference method should be continued and applied throughout the school. 


“TOO MUCH FOOTBALL.” By Allan Jackson. The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1951, 
pp. 27-33. 


What is big-time college football doing to the player who entered college to get an 
education, and how does it affect the institution which offers him that education? On the 
basis of these questions professional and commercialized football at colleges and univer- 
sities is being critically evaluated in this article. The writer is not a person who looks in 
from the outside, but one who has been on the gridiron of one of our prominent State 
universities for four years. He comes to the conclusion “that big-time football is a poor 
bargain for the boys who play the game” and that it has a “pernicious effect” on the 
“reputations of schools which sponsor big-name teams.” Tek 


